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COMMENTARY 


A Marian Year. There is an instructive rightness in the tradition 
which gives to certain seasons of the year their special pieties, and 
it needs no great argument to associate the month of May with 
the name of Mary—the new life of nature with the virgin Mother 
of the Redeemer of men. And this year of grace has been dedi- 
cated by the Church to the honour and praise of Our Lady, and 
this month of May should mark a deeper realization of what such 
a dedication must mean. 

The titles which Catholic devotion has given to Mary are a 
litany of joy, and they must be seen as the honouring of the cause 
of all joy. They are more than the exuberant reminders of an age 
of faith more spontaneous than our own: their meaning remains 
to emphasize the providential place of Mary in the economy of 
man’s salvation. 

And of all the names that Mary bears, that of “Queen of Peace’ 
is perhaps the one that our age has most need to recall. Mary is 
the figure of peace because her will is wholly with God, just as 
she is the ‘seat of wisdom’ because in her humility she is supremely 
wise. At a time when peace is so passionately longed for—but too 
often only because of the devastation of fear, her vocation stands 
as a reproach to those who are worldly wise. And it has its 
meaning even to those who cannot acknowledge her place in 
Christian tradition. For what she achieved is in the end what all 
men must learn to achieve in their measure, unless they choose 
what pride must bring: the literal fulfilment of Christ’s words, 
‘without me you can do nothing’, the ‘no thing’ of a hydrogen 
bomb, the ungoverned use of man’s skill to create a nullity of 
life and of all we know by the name of civilization. 

May the naming of Mary in this year of her honouring reach 
out to the whole world, for her motherhood was the chosen 
instrument of God’s wisdom for man’s redemption. And her 
acceptance, ‘let it be unto me according to thy word’, is the type 
of every man’s hope of happiness and peace. 
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THE APPEAL TO SOUND LEARNING—I 
Henry St JOHN, O.P. 


apologetic defence of the central Anglican position, 
if the extremes of Anglo-Catholic papalism and Protes- 
tant fundamentalism are excepted, ade its final justifica- 

tion in an appeal to sound learning. The formula is Bisho 
Creighton’s. It was the application of this principle, he maintained, 
that brought about the changes made in the English Church in the 
sixteenth century. Not that the Church of England claims a 
monopoly of learning, but that it owes its present existence to the 
fact that the theology and devotional life of Western Christen- 
dom, of which up to the Reformation it was an integral part, had 
become overweighted and distorted in its development, and was 
maintaining an ecclesiastical system that obscured rather than 
illustrated the vital principles on which the Christian life is 

founded, 

- Efforts at reform from within were defeated because the logical 
fabric of scholastic theology on which it rested was so strong that 
it was difficult to deal with it in detail; it was hard to see where 
reform was to begin or where it was to end. Reforming efforts 
resulted in a sense of hopeless weariness, and at length it became 
apparent that reform was only possible by returning to the prin- 
ciples of sound learning. It was these principles that were applied 
during the formative years of the Reformation, not by any one 
ay whose personality impressed itself upon the changes 
that were made, but by the long process of the aspirations which 
have sprung from these principles, producing by gradual evolu- 
tion the formularies, and in particular the Prayer Book, from 
which the Anglican outlook and ethos derive. 1! 

Such in brief is Creighton’s elucidation of his judgment that 
‘the formula which most explains the position of the Church of 
England is that it rests on an appeal to sound learning’. It is an 
appeal to historical research as the ultimate criterion of what is 
true and. what erroneous in the teaching of the contemporary 
Church, whatever the term Church may be held to connote. It 
rejects the supremacy of a living voice in any form, and claims by 
1 Creighton, The Church and the Nation, pp. 250-252. 
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sound learning ‘to interpret afresh the sacred text and certify 
through independent pt the true verdict of Christian 
antiquity’.2 It was precisely on this ground that the Church of 
England under Henry VIII began to challenge the beliefs of the 
rest of Western Christendom. 

In the views of the several schools of thought within the 
Church of England the actual area of belief upon which the judg- 
ment of sound learning may fall varies. Anglo-Catholics of the 
more conservative kind have their own interpretation of the 
Anglican appeal to antiquity. For them the Faith is what history 
shows to have been the belief of the undivided Church. Once the 
whole Church has endorsed any article of faith as being true, as in 
the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, this can never again be called in 
question. Some Anglo-Catholics, in order to approximate the 
rule of faith to a living voice, would extend this principle to every 
doctrine taught as de fide by the common consent of the divide 
parts of the Church as it now exists; a part being held to be a 
Church which has preserved Apostolic succession, the Creeds and 
the Faith and life of undivided Christendom. This form of consent 
however breaks down, as a test of true doctrine, on the funda- 
mental question: what is the nature of the Church Christ founded 
to mediate his authority in the world? Is it divisible by schism, 
or must its unity be external and hierarchical as well as a unity of 
truth and sacramental grace? 

The Liberal school of thought within the Church of England, 
which finds a home in Anglo-Catholicism as well as among those 
who would call themselves Protestant, does not hold tradition to 
be in any way a final guarantee of the truth of doctrine. It exalts 
the function of critical reason and the results of historical research 
as decisive in settling what are to be considered the essential 
credenda of Christianity. It is much influenced by what is termed 
the modern scientific outlook, and inclines to limit divine action 
in the world to its operation through secondary causes in created 
nature. There are articles of the Creed therefore which are not, 
in the Liberal view, so sacrosanct as never to be called in question 
individually, even though the fundamental affirmations of the 
Creed in its totality are held to be unassailable. Anglican Liberals 
do not regard the Christian faith as true because its several articles 
are guaranteed by any kind of magisterium, but only in so far as 
2 H. Hensley Henson, The Church of England, p. 59. 
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its events are held to have been established as historical by critical 
research, and their interpretation certified as of permanent spiritual 
value by the experience of the Christian community, which they 
take in its widest sense as the company of the baptized.3 

Within the Liberal school of thought is a group which may be 
designated Modernist. This group tends to minimize the depend- 
ence of doctrine upon fact, and to base it on religious values 
originating, as they would hold, less in historic actuality than in 
the experience of the worshipping community. The Evangelicals 
lay great stress on the paramount role of the Scriptures as basically 
the self-authenticating and self-interpreting source of divine truth. 
While certainly not despising historical tradition and critical 
research as auxiliaries in the interpretation of the biblical message, 
they give the first place to what are known as the insights of the 
Reformers. These originated in a re-assessment of the doctrine of 
grace by the study of the Scriptures independently of tradition, 
the Word of Christ in the Church. A novel principle was thereby 
introduced as the ultimate standard of truth, Christ in the Scrip- 
tures in judgment over the Church. But Christ in the Scriptures 
in effect was what ‘sound learning’ might judge them to say. 

Central Anglicanism then, excluding the extremes to which 
we have referred, accepts the historical criterion of faith implied 
in Creighton’s formula, though each group interprets it with 
different emphasis. It denies in consequence that the universal 
Church, in whatever way this term is understood, can possess any 
endowment of infallibility to make its decisions, as such, immune 
from error,4 but most Anglicans would acknowledge that the 
credal truths which form the central core of the Christian gospel 
are to be received and believed with certainty, though they would 
vary in their estimate as to how many truths are to be so described. 
The essential contrast between the Anglican and the Catholic 
attitudes to truth is however a point upon which all central 
Anglicans would agree. The appeal to sound learning involves 
the right to satisfy oneself of truth, before the commitment of 
faith, by evidence intrinsic to it as a historical situation. Roman 


3 A Catholic will not deny that the experience of the Christian community, understood 
in this sense, can be a true and valid experience, the work of the indwelling Spirit. But 
Christ gives to no community the authority to formulate and teach truth without error, 
save to the hierarchy of the visible Church in union with its appointed head, St Peter’s 
successor. 

4 But for an important modification of this position, vide E. C. Rich, Spiritual Authority 
in the Church of England, pp. 209-214. 
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Catholics, they would say, must perforce regard this appeal as a 
kind of antiquarian research. For them the magisterium of the 
Church presents the truth authoritatively as God’s Word spoken, 
and calls for the commitment of faith apart from the necessity for 
any such satisfaction. 

Professor H. E. W. Turner sums this up by saying that Anglicans 
accept a doctrine as authoritative because it appears to be true, and 
do not believe it to be true simply because it comes to them on 
authority.5 He maintains that since Revelation comes to us, not 
as a thing in itself, but mediated through the historical process, 
Faith involves the element of discovery and discernment no less 
than acceptance or committal. Historical evidence must be the 
basis of faith in doctrines which depend mainly on historical facts. 
Stated in this way, and it is a typically Anglican way, the contrast 
appears to us to be something of a caricature. On one side there 
seems to be no other ultimate basis for faith than the assured 
results of critical scholarship, on the other none but an authority 
which has no real place for examination and enquiry. 

It is a caricature because there is an ambiguity in the use of the 
phrase ‘historical evidence’ and in the context of the word ‘basis’. 
Many of the doctrines of the Faith do include historical facts, and 
could not be believed unless these facts were held to be true. The 
Incarnation includes the fact of Christ’s birth, and many other 
facts in his earthly life. The Atonement includes the event of his 
death, and the Resurrection the specific nature of his appearances 
and the fact of the empty tomb. But the knowledge of these facts 
does not come to us primarily in the same way as the knowledge 
of other historical facts, by critical study of the evidence. It comes 
as an element in the Apostolic preaching testified to by chosen 
witnesses and accepted, not by critical reasoning, but by faith in 
the living voice of the Church, which faithfully presents that 
preaching to the contemporary world. Only if per impossibile 
critical history could disprove the truth of a fact included in a 
revealed doctrine would the truth of the doctrine itself be dis- 
credited. But a fact is not disproved because the historical evidence 
for it lacks complete cogency. 

In the Catholic view the living voice of the Church is the 
expression of its living mind, and the content of that mind is 
tradition, the Word of God spoken and written. Revealed truth 


5 Theology, May 1951, p. 184. 
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stands rooted therefore in historical fact, not as certified by human 
reasoning but as itself revealed by God and received by faith. In 
this sense, and only in this sense, could a Catholic agree that his- 
torical evidence is the basis of faith. The factual content of revealed 
truths has for immediate basis the historical evidence contained in 
the Apostolic witness, and this evidence, together with the doc- 
trines themselves to which the facts are integral, their certainty 
and the faith that accepts them, rests directly, not upon the results 
of historical research but upon the Word of God revealing. Dr 
Austin Farrer in his Bampton Lectures writing of the conclusion 
of St Mark’s gospel has said: “An attempt was made to dispose of 
his body in the usual way, but whea they came back to complete 
the funeral rites it was no longer to be found—faith knows why’. 
Faith knows, but not history. History can only guess. Did they go 

to the wrong tomb: Had the body been removed? Was it missing 

because he had indeed returned to it again? The element of dis- 
covery and discernment in faith, of which Professor Turner speaks, 
cannot initiate faith, which is a gift of God, but once faith is 

accepted it can use reasoning and critical enquiry to support and 

safeguard revealed truth, to clarify it by correlating one truth 

with another, and to draw out its fuller implications. This is and 

always has been an important element in that development of 
tradition by which the mind of the Church penetrates more 

deeply into the meaning of the data of revelation, and is thereby 

continuously enlarged. It was thus during the first ages that the 

doctrine of the Trinity, and the great Christological truths, 

emerged in their present form. So far ees being mere antiquarian 

research sound learning is for Catholics part of the very stuff by 

which the Church’s mind is formed and expressed. 

Professor Turner’s conclusion then that Anglicans regard his- 
torical evidence as the basis of faith in doctrines which depend 
mainly on historical facts is ambiguous. It seems to confuse the 
faith-evidence resulting from the conviction that God is speaking 
with the rational evidence sought for by the scientific historian 
through literary and historical criticism. Dealing in a University 
Sermon with the definition of the doctrine of the Assumption, 7 
6 The Glass of Vision, Lecture VIII, p. 138. 

7 Theology, February 1951, The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. A sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, in the Church of St Mary the Virgin, on 17th Novem- 


ber, 1950, by the Revd. H. E. W. Turner, Lightfoot Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Durham and a Canon of Durham Cathedral. 
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he says: “We believe in the Virgin birth of our Lord, in his positive 
sinlessness and his Resurrection and Ascension because of New 
Testament evidence which we hold to be sufficient’. In which 
sense does Professor Turner here use the word ‘evidence’? If he 
means the evidence of God’s word, this can never be insufficient, 
for when recognized as such by faith it is self-evidently true. If he 
means evidence resulting from historical criticism of a kind which 
can induce rational certainty then, at least on specific points, he is 
claiming for the New Testament documents a sufficiency of 
evidential value as history that many Christian historians are 
unwilling to grant them. 

Dr Ramsey, the present Bishop of Durham, calls Dr Kirsopp 
Lake’s book, The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ published in 1907 “the most scientific treatment of the his- 
torical problem (of the Resurrection) that has been written in this 
and perhaps in any language’. He quotes Dr Lake as admitting 
that in the end a decision in that problem cannot be made without 
recourse to religious presuppositions. The evidence in itself is 
inconclusive, the decision we come to on it will rest upon a doc- 
trinal prejudgment. Dr Ramsey himself admits that it would be 
impossible to discard presuppositions altogether, but he insists 
that it would be fatal to go behind the methods of historical criti- 
cism and rest in doctrinal affirmations. He advocates the fullest 
use of the technique of literary and historical criticism, the analysis 
of sources and of the work of editors, to discriminate what he 
considers reliable and what unreliable and legendary in the New 
Testament documents. This attenuates the doctrine of inspiration 
as the Church defines it, and makes belief appear to rest upon the 
results of critical enquiry, yet he reaches a conclusion consonant 
with traditional faith. “Theevents’, hesays, ‘must be such as account 
for the Gospel which the Apostles preached and by which the first 
Christians lived. . . . Thus if the evidence is pointing us towards a 
Resurrection of an utterly unique sort we will not be incredulous, 
for the Christ is himself a unique and transcendent fact in 
history.’8 

There is an interesting discussion of the relations of faith and 
evidence in the ‘Appreciation’, by Dr Austin Farrer, of the debate 
between Bultmann and some German Liberal theologians about 


8 The Resurrection of Christ. By A. M. Ramsey, Chapter IV, History and Criticism, 
pp- 51-57- 
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the question of mythology in the New Testament.9 Dr Farrer 
makes the distinction, to which we have already referred, between 
‘history’ as a science with its reasoning and conclusions, and ‘his- 
tory’ as a statement of fact, such as we hold historico-doctrinal 
facts to be, having no necessary relation to historical method or 
reason. He illustrates the latter sense very clearly by imagining a 
clairvoyant who, after stroking the bark of a mulberry tree, 
should declare it to have been planted by Queen Anne. Bultmann 
seems to claim that we cannot hold a historico-doctrinal fact on 
grounds of faith unless it is adequately supported by historical 
reasoning. In combatting this view Dr Farrer maintains that our 
faith in Christ inclines us, at certain points, to accept testimony in 
regard to him about matters of fact which would be inconclusive 
if offered with regard to any other man. For this reason it is pos- 
sible through faith and evidence together, and through neither 
alone, to believe that Christ really and corporeally rose from the 
dead. The argument seems to be in line with that of Dr Ramsey 
already quoted. It appears however to involve a confusion. His- 
torico-doctrinal facts can be believed by faith, and independently 
they can be held, on the showing of critical history, to be probable, 
though they cannot be proved with full rigour. It is impossible 
for them to rest on faith and reason combined, because the cer- 
tainty of faith is of a different nature and order from the rational 
moral certainty that cogent evidence can produce. Inconclusive 
evidence clinched by belief in Christ does not become cogent 
evidence, compelling assent by its intrinsic nature. The critical 
historian it would seem, working within the limits of his scientific 
technique, finds the evidence for the bodily Resurrection incon- 
clusive to rational certainty, and acceptance of it on such evidence 
no more than an opinion. Neither rational certitude nor opinion 
can add anything to the conviction of faith. 

If therefore we accept the truth of the Resurrection by faith, it 
is not upon the same kind of evidence that leads us to accept other 
historical conclusions, nor with the same kind of certainty. We 
believe it as we believe that Christ is God, on the authority of the 
Word of Christ recorded in the Scriptures, which are in the 
possession and under the guardianship of the contemporary 
Church, and are interpreted to us by its living voice. Antecedently 


9 Kerygma and Myth, a theological debate by R. Bultmann and others. Edited by H. W. 
Bartsch and translated by R. H. Fuller; p. 220. 
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the New Testament, critically approached, may dispose the 
intellect for an act of faith in its authority as the Word of Christ. 
Subsequently it may support us in the belief that to have made 
such an act of faith is reasonable. In neither case does its intrinsic 
evidence provide the act itself with motive power. This comes 
solely from its impact on us as God’s Word, and from the gift of 
supernatural faith in the Church’s reading of it. An unbeliever 
confronted for the first time with the gospels, and aware only 
that they were claimed by Christians as history, might well 
receive the conviction of faith entirely without critical know- 
ledge. He would then believe with the utmost certainty in the 
truth of the facts recorded, not because of historical evidence, but 
because God’s Word had come to him and he had received it 
with the obedience of faith. Critical study of the evidence in the 
light of his faith could subsequently support his belief in the facts 
on the level of history.19 

It is of course possible for one who is separated from the visible 
unity of the Church, and from the authority of its living voice, to 
believe by supernatural faith in Christ, and yet to withhold assent 
from such doctrines as the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, 
owing to misconceptions about them and because of the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence from the point of view of scientific history. 
Readers of the autobiography of the late Bishop Hensley 
Henson, !1 who have pondered the moving words with which he 
concludes it, will hardly doubt that here is a genuine response of 
faith to the Person of Jesus Christ, as God and Saviour, and a 
passionate belief in the power of his redeeming death. It is clear 
that this faith rested upon something far more secure than the 
shaky foundations of critical scholarship, which his doubts and 
hesitations in that field had left him, and which led him to agnos- 
ticism about the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. There is 
something intrinsic to the Word of God written, even when 
approached with historical presuppositions destructive in logic of 
its claims, which can still command assent. Somehow, in ways 
10 A Christian learning that insists on pushing the claims of scientific evidence beyond this 
point seems to be unsound, even as learning. It deals in the kind of evidence that isolates 
facts and treats them in abstraction from their circumstances; in this case from their sig- 
nificance for Christ’s own mind and the minds of his followers. This was the error at the 
root of the nineteenth-century criticism which set the Historic Jesus in opposition to the 
Christ of Faith. 
11 Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, Vol. Ill, ‘An open letter to a young padre’, 
Pp. 380-382. 
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beyond description or analysis, the authority of Christ has called 
for the obedience of faith and that obedience has been given. Yet 
the doubts and hesitations were due to the principle that sound 
learning alone has power to determine what belongs to God’s 
Word and what to human judgment. Professor Turner finds the 
evidence for the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection sufficient, for 
Bishop Hensley Henson it was not so. Who can judge between 
them? Catholics hold that within the Church God’s Word can 
be heard with certainty and distinguished from man’s judgment, 
and that when heard it leaves no room for doubt. 


Note—The above article is part cf Fr Henry St John’s forthcoming study of Christian 
Unity, to be published by Blackfriars Publications. 


NOTICE 


Tue ‘“Wrirer’s Week END’ organized under the auspices of 
Brackrriars will take place at Spode House, Hawkesyard, 
Rugeley, Staffs, from July 2nd (evening) to July sth (evening). 
The general subject will be ‘Religion as the Writer’s Theme’, and 
the lecturers will include Fr Gerald Vann, o.p., Fr Kenelm Foster, 
o0.P., W. W. Robson (Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford), 
Roger Sharrock (Lecturer in English at the University of South- 
ampton), Elizabeth Sewell and the Editor of Brackrriars. Early 
application should be made to The Warden of Spode House at 
the above address, from whom all details may be obtained. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Tom O'BRIEN, M.P. 
President of the Trade Union Congress, 1952-53 


condition of the working classes was the pressing question 

of the hour; that the hiring of labour and the conduct of 
trade were concentrated in the hands of comparatively few indi- 
viduals, so that ‘a small number of very rich men have been able 
to lay upon the teeming masses of the labouring poor a yoke little 
better than slavery itself.’ 

In that same year there met in Newcastle-upon-Tyne the 
twenty-fourth Annual meeting of the Trade Union Congress, 
over which presided a miner—a Mr T. Burt. That Congress 
represented a little more than 1,300,000 organized workers. Last 
year it was my great honour, at the Isle of Man, to preside over 
the eighty-fifth gathering of the T.U.C. representing over 
8,000,000 trade unionists. 

The British trade union movement knew only too well the 
truth of the Pope’s words. Had it not waged for many years 
before an incessant struggle against the evil social conditions pro- 
duced by the growth of nineteenth-century industrialism:? 

When the first T.U.C. met in Manchester in 1868, 34 delegates 
attended, representing 118,000 members. Barely thirty-four years 
after George Lovelace, a farm labourer of the village of Tolpuddle 
in Dorset, and five of his colleagues, had been convicted flies the 
High Court for ‘treason’—i.e. administering ‘an unlawful oath’ 
and endeavouring to form a branch of the farm workers’ union— 
and transported to Botany Bay in the infamous convict ships of 
the day. The beginnings of our trade unions are rooted in struggle, 
hatreds, victimization and oppression. They were outlawed as 
conspirators, deprived of the right to hold property, handicapped 
by Governments, and ruthlessly opposed by employers. 

This story of dogged resistance by the workers to injustice is the 
same—aminers, engineers, railwaymen, building trades, dockers, 
textiles—all waged war for the right to live, for the right of 
association. “The State is bound to protect natural rights, not to 
destroy them, and if it forbids its citizens to form associations, it 


P=: Leo XIII, in his letter Rerum Novarum of 1891, said the 
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contradicts the very principle of its own existence, for both they 
and it exist in virtue of the like principle, namely the natural 
tendency of man to dwell in society.’ This great principle of Leo 
XIII gradually penetrated into the minds of those who had 
previously opposed it. Great and good men of all creeds and 
parties—among whom was Cardinal Manning—by their influence 
and exhortations began to break the intolerable resistance to the 
rights of the workers to organize and to have their unions recog- 
nized. From such sufferings and struggles, no one could complain 
if the British trade union movement had become one of the world’s 
most violently revolutionary bodies, particularly when Marxist 
doctrine was capturing unions and political associations through- 
out Europe. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the British trade unions that, 
despite all influences to the contrary, they have not fallen prey to 
the ‘Class War’. The dignity of the human person is the central 
principle of the trade union movement. From that principle pro- 
ceeds the raison d’ étre of its existence in the industrial field. 

So much for the fight for rights. Now that that fight is largely 
won, what of duties and responsibilities? The great Dockers’ Strike 
of 1890 started a series of serious and bitter industrial conflicts, 
which culminated in the so-called General Strike in 1926. During 
these thirty-six years employers, Unions and Governments 
learned much. The strike weapon was not so attractive after all. 
(Never must it be given up. I have elsewhere stated what in my 
view are the conditions under which it should be waged.) Vic- 
tories were gained after heavy losses. Employers realized the 
damage done to their interests by their own intransigence; Govern- 
ments, no matter of what party, recognized the need to assist both 
sides rather than remain aloof, and fully accepted the importance 
and value of trade unions in the industrial and social system. 

The inter-war years saw a striking development of the machinery 
of conciliation and arbitration as a substitute for strike action. 
Hundreds of industries, by a process of collective bargaining, 
accepted into agreements with the appropriate trade unions pro- 
visions that, where a dispute could not be settled between the 
parties, the issue be referred to an agreed form of arbitration, bind- 
ing upon employers and unions alike. The Ministry of Labour 
has played, and still plays, a vital part in the industrial life of the 


nation. Through its conciliation officers it advises and conciliates 
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condition of the working classes was the pressing question 

of the hour; that the hiring of labour and the conduct of 
trade were concentrated in the hands of comparatively few indi- 
viduals, so that ‘a small number of very rich men have been able 
to lay upon the teeming masses of the labouring poor a yoke little 
better than slavery itself.’ 

In that same year there met in Newcastle-upon-Tyne the 
twenty-fourth Annual meeting of the Trade Union Congress, 
over which presided a miner—a Mr T. Burt. That Congress 
represented a little more than 1,300,000 organized workers. Last 
year it was my great honour, at the Isle of Man, to preside over 
the eighty-fifth gathering of the T.U.C. representing over 
8,000,000 trade unionists. 

The British trade union movement knew only too well the 
truth of the Pope’s words. Had it not waged for many years 
before an incessant struggle against the evil social conditions pro- 
duced by the growth of nineteenth-century industrialism: 

When the first T.U.C. met in Manchester in 1868, 34 delegates 
attended, representing 118,000 members. Barely thirty-four years 
after George Lovelace, a farm labourer of the village of Tolpuddle 
in Dorset, and five of his colleagues, had been convicted won the 
High Court for ‘treason’—i.e. administering ‘an unlawful oath’ 
and endeavouring to form a branch of the farm workers’ union— 
and transported to Botany Bay in the infamous convict ships of 
the day. The beginnings of our trade unions are rooted in struggle, 
hatreds, victimization and oppression. They were outlawed as 
conspirators, deprived of the right to hold property, handicapped 
by Governments, and ruthlessly opposed by employers. 

This story of dogged resistance by the workers to injustice is the 
same—miners, engineers, railwaymen, building trades, dockers, 
textiles—all waged war for the right to live, for the right of 
association. “The State is bound to protect natural rights, not to 
destroy them, and if it forbids its citizens to form associations, it 


P=: Leo XIII, in his letter Rerum Novarum of 1891, said the 
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contradicts the very principle of its own existence, for both they 
and it exist in virtue of the like principle, namely the natural 
tendency of man to dwell in society.’ This great principle of Leo 
XIII gradually penetrated into the minds of those who had 
previously opposed it. Great and good men of all creeds and 
parties—among whom was Cardinal Manning—by their influence 
and exhortations began to break the intolerable resistance to the 
rights of the workers to organize and to have their unions recog- 
nized. From such sufferings and struggles, no one could complain 
if the British trade union movement had become one of the world’s 
most violently revolutionary bodies, particularly when Marxist 
doctrine was capturing unions and political associations through- 
out Europe. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the British trade unions that, 
despite all influences to the contrary, they have not fallen prey to 
the “Class War’. The dignity of the human person is the central 
principle of the trade union movement. From that principle pro- 
ceeds the raison d’étre of its existence in the industrial field. 

So much for the fight for rights. Now that that fight is largely 
won, what of duties and responsibilities? The great Dockers’ Strike 
of 1890 started a series of serious and bitter industrial conflicts, 
which culminated in the so-called General Strike in 1926. During 
these thirty-six years employers, Unions and Governments 
learned much. The strike weapon was not so attractive after all. 
(Never must it be given up. I have elsewhere stated what in my 
view are the conditions under which it should be waged.) Vic- 
tories were gained after heavy losses. Employers realized the 
damage done to their interests by their own intransigence; Govern- 
ments, no matter of what party, recognized the need to assist both 
sides rather than remain ook and fully accepted the importance 
and value of trade unions in the industrial and social system. 

The inter-war years saw a striking development of the machinery 
of conciliation and arbitration as a substitute for strike action. 
Hundreds of industries, by a process of collective bargaining, 
accepted into agreements with the appropriate trade unions pro- 
visions that, where a dispute could not be settled between the 
parties, the issue be referred to an agreed form of arbitration, bind- 
ing upon employers and unions alike. The Ministry of Labour 
has played, and still plays, a vital part in the industrial life of the 
nation. Through its conciliation officers it advises and conciliates 
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in trade disputes large and small. The trade unions fully co-operate 
with the Ministry, although some unions prefer in the end to go 
their own way. During the War the trade unions agreed to an 
Industrial Order that severely restricted the use of the strike 
weapon, and suspended many practices and customs gained by 
decades of struggle. The coal industry, railways, docks and trans- 
port, building trades and many others, now have their own separ- 
ate and special machinery for negotiating wages and working con- 
ditions. 

There has grown up over the years a system of Industrial Rela- 
tions between employers and unions that is the envy of the world. 
The discipline of the trade unions during the war and since— 
spasmodic strikes here and there notwithstanding—has shown 
beyond doubt that the trade union movement guided by the 
General Council of the T.U.C. has acquitted itself with a full 
consciousness of its duty to British industry and to the nation. It 
has not misused its great power and it is not likely to do so. 
Governments consult the T.U.C. on a wide range of industrial 
problems and prospective legislation. Chancellors receive sub- 
missions on budgetary policy and unions are represented on 
Royal Commissions, enquiries, Departmental Committees, pub- 
lic bodies, Statutory Boards, and the like, concerned with the 
interests of the workers in Great Britain and of the Common- 
wealth. Credit must go too, to those far-seeing employers for 
their part in building up our present industrial relations machinery. 
The spread of trade union organization has—and rightly—spurred 
employers to form their own protective associations. Almost 
every industry now has its own Employers’ Federation. 

Issues and industrial problems of great moment that concern 
industry and the nation are discussed every month by the 
National Joint Advisory Council for Industry. This top level 
council was formed to deliberate on high policy, rather than to 
settle disputes. It is composed of the National Confederation of 
Employers, the T.U.C., the Nationalized Boards, with the 
Minister of Labour as Chairman. 

Leo XIIl’s principle of association, it will be seen, has been 
amply applied in Great Britain. More than a hundred years ago 
the struggle for the right of the working man to form and belong 
to his trade union began. I have sketched in this short article the 
story that followed. Today, to quote words Sir Winston Churchill 
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has on many occasions used in conversation with me, ‘the T.U.C. 
is one of the great institutions of the realm’. It is part of our 
national life. Without it the organization of trade and industry 
would disintegrate. 

Modern trade union leadership has to cope with Communist 
infiltration. Communists, especially the Communist shop steward, 
usually make ‘good’ trade unionists. They rarely break the rules of 
the Union. They attend all their branch and shop meetings, do 
most of the hack work, win the confidence of their fellow workers 
by their example of self-sacrifice and hard work. But all this in 
the end is for the glory of Soviet Communism. The right way 
for the wrong reason. They will disrupt when they are told to 
disrupt. They will obey the ‘party line’. These ‘active’ workers 
exercise more power than their numbers or their intelligence 
justify, because the non-Communist is too apathetic to enter the 
‘active’ field. Catholic trade unionists are no exception. The 
work done by the A.C.T.U., excellent as it is, hardly touches the 
problem. The Catholic Social Guild and The Catholic Worker 
both perform admirable service to responsible trade unionism, its 
functions and management, and these Catholic activities deserve 
bigger and better support from Catholic trade unionists ‘on and 
off the job’, as well as from the wider Catholic community. 
Individual Catholics have played a notable part in trade union 
development at all levels throughout its history. As a group, 
however, they exercise little influence on its affairs. 

British trade unionism extends its high sense of responsibility 
in international affairs. It took the leading part in the formation of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. This 
organization was established to co-ordinate the activities of 
national trade union centres throughout the free world and to 
assist the workers, especially in the under-developed territories. It 
combats the Communist activities of the Comintern World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

The great work done throughout the world by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (the only survivor of the League of 
Nations) owes much of its success to the constant support given 
to it by the T.U.C. The T.U.C.s of almost every European coun- 
try, the U.S.A., Canada and India, regularly send representatives 
to our Annual Congresses and we to theirs. This exchange of 
delegates is of the utmost importance. The T.U.C. calls a 
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Conference of Commonwealth Trade Unions every year, from 
which the backward and struggling trade unions in our colonies 
derive immeasurable help and inspiration. 

The Trade Union movement plays a very responsible role in 
industrial education. Most trade unions publish their own maga- 
zines or journals. These invariably contain instructive articles on 
various aspects of industry, with particular emphasis on the indus- 
tries in which their own members function. Technical training, 
industrial psychology, management, economics, social science, 
industrial history, are among the subjects dealt with. These too 
form the basis of weekend and summer schools, conferences and 
study groups sponsored by the individual trade unions, and by 
the T.U.C. Opportunities are given to honorary branch secre- 
taries and other officers of trade unions and shop stewards to 
learn something fundamental about democratic trade unionism 
and responsibility to industry as a whole. The T.U.C. is also 
represented on a number of external educational and social bodies. 

Trade unions must be conscious of their responsibility to see 
that nothing they do injures the markets on which our national 
trade depends. They are equal partners with employers’ organiza- 
tions on the British Productivity Council, formed for the purpose 
of focussing attention on, and harnessing a sustained national 
effort for, improved efficiency and higher productivity in industry 
and commerce, which is the only means by which present 
standards of living can be maintained or improved. 

The convict ship that took those Tolpuddle Martyrs to Britain’s 
nineteenth-century concentration camp did not make its voyage 
in vain after all. 
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THE IMPERFECTIONS OF CRITICISM 
ROGER SHARROCK 


O= of the paradoxes of the modern literary situation is 


that we have more criticism than ever before, while this 

critical activity has not been accompanied by any corres- 
ponding clarification of artistic values or by the emergence of a 
distinct literary tradition. In poetry, for instance, there is a 
bewildering variety of individual voices as well as a diversity of 
what may be called group- or coterie-styles; of course poetry is 
written by poets and not by traditions, but our present variety 
does not result merely from the healthy abundance of individual 
talents; it comprises utterly different solutions to the same funda- 
mental problems, as in the contrast between the deliberately 
pedantic nicety in the use of words of Mr Empson and his 
followers, where the single irony or ambiguity is everything, and 
the blurred use of epithets for their vague suggestiveness in the 
verse of Miss Edith Sitwell and Mr W. R. Rodgers. In earlier 
periods, as in our neo-classical age, such intense critical activity 
was often the prelude to the emergence of a poetic school with a 
common programme. 

To turn to the critics themselves, their numbers, the authority 
they command, and the extreme sophistication of literary argu- 
ment to which they have accustomed us, would suggest that we 
are entering upon an Alexandrian age. To remark this now strikes 
a respectably commonplace, almost a trite, note; but until com- 
paratively recently it would have been quite impossible to think 
in this manner. Thirty-four years ago in The Sacred Wood Mr 
T. S. Eliot deplored the lack of trained second-order minds on the 
English literary scene (he was at pains to indicate that his use of the 
term ‘second-order’ was in no sense derogatory). The creative 
genius, he maintained, could always look after himself, but what 
were needed were the critical minds who would, through an 
intelligent periodical press, preserve tradition (if there were a 
good one to preserve) and assist in the rapid circulation of ideas. 
In the first essay in the book, “The Perfect Critic’, he defined the 
true task of the critic as the application of the disinterested intelli- 
gence to literature without any intervention of personal emotion; 
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the critic, assuming the gift of his superior sensibility, should 
present the ordered structure which his perceptions of the literary 
work compose in his mind; he has nothing to do with that type 
of literary appreciation which seeks by a kind of second-hand 
poetry to communicate the excitement felt in the presence of a 
particular literary work, or with any ulterior historical or philo- 
sophical purpose. For him ‘the end of the enjoyment of poetry is a 
pure contemplation from which all the accidents of personal 
emotion are removed’. The ideal critic is simply the pure intelli- 
gence in action upon literature. It is a complementary aspect of 
the intelligence which creates literature, and in so far as it has any 
purpose outside itself it is to make easier the continuing task of 
the creator. Mr Eliot quotes, although he is also careful to qualify, 
an earlier statement of his own: “The poetic critic is criticizing 
poetry in order to create poetry’. And of course the critic and the 
creative artist may frequently be the same person. 

That was in 1920. if Mr Eliot looks round him today he will 
see no lack of trained second-order minds or of poet-critics. A 
great revolution has taken place and it is largely owing to his 
criticism and practice that the new order of things has been so 
effectively established. The false distinction between artistic 
creation as a matter of the emotions and some such concept as 
‘arid cleverness’ has been swept away with all the other lumber of 
the nineties and of nineteenth-century romanticism. Intelligence 
has been rehabilitated as a prerequisite for the writer and the 
critic; indeed it is in some danger of becoming a catchword. It is 
beyond the scope of this essay to consider the social and educational 
causes which have aided our progress towards Alexandria. Briefly 
and crudely one might say that two things equally inconceivable 
to earlier generations have taken place: people have begun to 
grow up without reading any of the imaginative literature of 
their own tongue in their own homes, just as they have ceased to 
engage in numerous other activities within their own homes; and 
at the same time the literature which is neglected within the 
family, thesource and focal point of cultural renewal, has begun to 
we within the universities an academic discipline which looks 
ike inheriting the mantle of the older humanities. We have grown 
used to thinking critically about our poetry; the vision of a poetry 
thought about only through criticism, its standards and analyses, 
would be something to shudder at. Yet as the commentaries 
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continue to fill the shelves and the exegesis of living writers grows 
in bulk, some such literary Nineteen Eighty-Four may not be far 
away from our worse dreams. 

I do not however wish to indulge in yet another kind of jere- 
miad on the age in which we live. An age of criticism is not 
necessarily worse than any other period. My intention is only, by 
taking up a point of view somewhat apart from the main line of 
modern critical development, to discriminate its tendencies more 
clearly. A peculiar feature of the critical movement initiated by 
Mr Eliot is the assumption that to circulate just ideas about 
literature will contribute to the healthy production of imaginative 
works. This is quite different from the craftsman’s preoccupation 
with technical questions which is to be found in the earliest 
English critics, for instance in Dryden, who is concerned with the 
detailed recipe for a satire or a rhymed heroic play. The modern 
notion is bound up with the concept of tradition, and all subse- 
quent thought about literary tradition has been indebted, directly 
or indirectly, to a later and more celebrated essay in The Sacred 

Wood, “Tradition and the Individual Talent’. The idea of this essay 
is that the writer must acquire the consciousness of the past, a 
sense of history which compels him to write ‘not merely with his 
own generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the whole of 
the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the whole of 
the literature of his own country has a simultaneous existence and 
composes a simultaneous order’. It follows from this that the 
writer is never merely ploughing his own furrow but must always 
have his eye on the shape of the field as a whole. He is therefore 
likely to profit from the kind of critical thought which aims at 
evaluating literary tradition and planning its true course. He is 
never a completely free agent, pouring out an unpremeditated 
song, but must undertake the next possible job to be done, and 
there will be voices at hand to advise him on the nature of this 
job which will contribute the next brick to the ever-growing 
structure of ‘the mind of Europe’. 

Now in spite of the immense value of the critical reorientation 
following on the reception of these early essays, it seems possible 
that the merits of a particular kind of intellectual awareness have 
become exaggerated, especially by later exponents of healthy co- 
ge between poet and critic. An acute awareness of the 
claims of tradition, far from assisting the poet, may have an 
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inhibiting effect on his creative powers. This is not to deny the 
truth of Mr Eliot’s general view of tradition but only to doubt 
whether in most poets the sense of the past is a highly conscious 
one or one that is intellectually formulated; it is surely often a 
matter of unconscious assumptions and inherited attitudes. On 
this point, as on others, Mr Eliot’s attitude, and that of Mr Ezra 
Pound even more so, is the intensely self-conscious one of the 
American expatriate, anxious to pull himself up by his own boot- 
straps. As with most new critical movements, there lay behind the 
general principles of both critics a new programme for poetry; if 
the manner of The Waste Land, Hugh Selwyn Mauberly, and the 
Cantos has not become a dominant one it is perhaps because of the 
curious anomalies of a ‘traditional’ mode of writing so self-con- 
scious that it may remind us of the campus announcement in the 
story: ‘this tradition will start on Wednesday’. 

But while the concept of tradition was thus being defined and 
elaborated by the literary critics, an entirely different view of the 
historical sense was being developed by editors and scholars. The 
enormous labours of research have given rise to the idea that a 
work of literature must be read according to the preconceptions 
of its own day. The method is to be seen at work in Miss 
Rosamund Tuve’s recent book on George Herbert, where the 
emphasis on the influence of homiletic and iconographical tradi- 
tion on the imagery of the poet tends to reduce to a minimum the 
play of temperament and personal intention. The danger of the 
method is that when it is insensitively applied works of the 
stature of The Faerie Queene, or even of Paradise Lost, come to be 
treated as documents of a certain historical sensibility or world- 
view; it has been the fate of Milton’s epic, first, to be cold- 
shouldered for being outside the great tradition, then, to be 
reinterpreted by Christian apologists as a statement of hierarchical 
values suitable for the correction of a naughty age. But for the 
reader, Christian or unbeliever, who reads Paradise Lost as a poem, 
it is certainly what separates Milton’s vision from Dante’s which 
is of paramount interest, not what theological beliefs they hold in 
common; and what distinguishes Milton is not some further his- 
torical sub-division, to be labelled ‘Puritan humanism’, but an 
individual mind expressing itself through a language at a certain 
stage of development. However, the main objection to the accep- 
tance of such an historicist view of literature is that our conception 
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of any historical period and therefore of the frame of mind of the 
readers or writers who lived in it is continually changing; the 
change is caused partly by the increase of our knowledge, taking 
place all the time, partly by the much more disturbing fact that 
our attitude towards that particular corner of history is not entirely 
one of dispassionate inquiry but shifts with the glacier-like passage 
of our contemporary needs. 

Thus the historicist point of view, which begins by coaxing us 
in so scholarly and sensible a manner, ends in an abyss of relativ- 
ism; it seems at first entirely reasonable to submit to the discipline 
of learning what Milton’s words mean in terms of seventeenth- 
century usage, the nature of his conception of epic, and the modes 
of rhetoric with which he was acquainted, but unless this process 
of glossing the text is checked by a canon of discretion which must 
be based on purely literary standards the poem becomes a recep- 
tacle of limitless capacity for essays in the history of thought. 
During the process the poem as an object, something attempting 
however unsuccessfully to escape from time and appeal to every 
age in the same way, is lost, and in its place are substituted a 
number of bloodless abstractions each possessing the same degree 
of validity—the eighteenth-century Paradise Lost, the nineteenth- 
century one, and so on. On the other hand, Mr Eliot’s successors 
in the practice of a purely literary criticism, though they have seen 
the work emancipated from merely historical considerations, have 
sometimes been guilty of narrow or arbitrary interpretations of 
the significant ‘tradition’. To have a consciousness of the whole of 
the past in the present would be admirable but impossible, and 
the practical result of an intention to do so is that the critic begins 
to plot his values along a line which he professes to detect, pre- 
sumably by virtue of that superior sensibility which has now 
descended like the prophet’s mantle to so many new critics. A 
‘line of Donne’ or a ‘line of wit’ may run faintly indeed to those 
whose eyes are more intent upon the poem than upon some 
laboured scheme of cultural cartography. My concern is with the 
inherent weaknesses and limitations of a method of thought, not 
with the intellectual achievement of its exponents, which has been 
a great and valuable one; in the same way I have no desire to 
belittle the important work of scholars like Miss Tuve, but only to 
draw attention to the contradictions implied by the abstract idea 
of historicism. English critics are notoriously empirical, and may 
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be thought well able to balance principles with case-law, but 
abstract ideas, when they bulk so largely in one’s premisses, have 
a way of catching up on one in the end. And both the historicist 
thesis and the concept of significant tradition remain, after all, 
abstractions. 

It is of course possible to suggest that a judicious marriage 
between the two methods would provide a practical answer to the 
difficulties: let historical criticism go hand in hand with evaluation 
and interpretation; a solution on these lines has been put forward 
by Mr F. W. Bateson and defended in his subsequent controversy 
with Dr Leavis.! There is much that is ingenious and persuasive 
in his arguments, but one can only contemplate with uneasiness a 
state of affairs in which it is assumed that the interpretation of a 
poem and the knowledge of what it means have somehow come 
unstuck. What tends to be forgotten in this whole tendency 
towards different kinds of professionalism is the uniqueness of the 
work of art, and the objective and independent character of 
imaginative vision. Like music, as Valéry says, a poem springs 
from silence and returns to silence. Beyond all the discussion of 
historical or traditional contexts there is this individual life of the 
poem itself which strives to be an image of the eternal in finite 
terms by creating a space and time of its own within the structure 
of the work. The poet does not need to be placed in a relation: 
it is he who places human life in relation. There is something to 
be learnt on this point from Heidegger’s essay on “Hélderlin and 
the Essence of Poetry’, however alien his ontological approach to 
poetry may seem to the English reader: 

But when the gods are named originally and the essence of 
things receives a name, so that things for the first time shine 
out, human existence is brought into a firm relation and given 
a basis . . . the establishment of being by means of the word.2 

One of the reasons why the sense of the unique existence of the 
poem has been lost or obscured is that literary criticism is now 
firmly established as the principal contemporary language in which 
to discuss the perennial problems of man’s nature. The self-im- 
posed restrictions of academic philosophy have made a moral 
philosopher in the old sense of every critic who cares to try his 
hand. For those of us, however, who already possess definite 


1 In Essays in Criticism, January, 1953. 
2 Martin Heidegger, Existence and Being (Vision Press, 1949). 
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religious beliefs, there should be less temptation to look in litera- 
ture for the answers to ethical and metaphysical problems and to 
treat the work of art as if it could be adequately paraphrased in 
some discursive message. The poem aims at a perfection which is 
always impossible: the critic, or the reader, or you and I, have to 
elucidate that aim and contemplate the strange pseudo-success 
which constitutes the greatness of poetry. The ancients had at 
least the honesty to talk about faults and beauties. ‘Every attempt 
is a different kind of failure’, and as we contemplate the perpetual 
tension between idea and form in this most sublime of fallen 
activities, we shall be in no danger of forgetting the imperfections 
of criticism. 


ELIZABETH INCHBALD 
IAN HAMNETT 


LIZABETH SIMPSON was born at Standingfield in 1753. 
He: parents were Catholic gentry-yeomen of Suffolk, 
whose simple way of life did not satisfy Elizabeth’s ambi- 

tious spirit. Growing up to be intelligent and attractive, she also 
suffered from an impediment of speech, the desire to conquer 
which probably inspired her to seek a living in that profession 
least suited to a stammerer—the stage. Eventually, she ran away 
from home and arrived in London—‘that perilous town’, as she 
later described it, ‘which has received for centuries past . . . the 
bold adventurer of every denomination’. As a distinct adventuress 
she was attracted by the glamour of the metropolis, but she soon 
learned that there was a seamier side. It is surprising that so attrac- 
tive, so innocent and so penniless a girl, always ready for a 
flirtation, should have survived these perilous weeks unscathed. 
However, she found security quite soon by marrying a provincial 
actor called Inchbald, also a Catholic, who died a few years later 
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in 1779. She had already joined a travelling repertory company, 
and shared its never very prosperous fortunes, but unlike the rest 
of her female companions, she learned, observed and hoped. She 
had begun a novel; but in 1784 she had the great joy of seeing her 
first play accepted and produced with great success before a 
London audience. The hard years were over and Mrs Inchbald’s 
career had begun. 

For the next two decades, hardly a year passed in which a new 
play by Mrs Inchbald was not performed. However, in spite of 
some quite effective satire, some genuine comedy, anda quantity 
of good pinchbeck repartee, it is not as a dramatist that Mrs 
Inchbald commands our respect. When she is bad she is very bad, 
and when she is good she is middling. Her jokes go on too long, 
her tragedy is remorselessly transmuted into melodrama; her 
heroes and heroines are prigs and her endings never fail to be 
dismally happy. Yet her time was not wasted, for her familiarity 
with the stage helped to produce her two masterpieces. 

She wrote only two novels, yet they are her title to fame. A 
Simple Story was published in 1791, Nature and Art in 1796. 
A Simple Story is the only one of her works in which her religion 
is at all evident. Quite apart from its literary qualities, it is an 
interesting commentary on the Catholicism of her day. It is the 
story of a secular priest, Dorriforth, who inherits a title, marries 
his ward, quarrels with her, becomes transformed into a fantastic 
figure of psychopathic harshness, and is at last re-united to his 
grand-daughter, the child of his now dead wife whom he had 
driven from his home. It would of course be dangerous to regard 
Mrs Inchbald as typical of Catholic opinion, but she was no mean 
spirit and her attitude is not without significance. The first para- 
graph of the book reveals much: her lapidary style as well as her 
Augustan approach to religion: 

‘Dorriforth, bred at St Omer’s in all the scholastic rigour 
of that college, was, by education, and the solemn vows of 
his order, a Roman Catholic priest—but nicely discriminat- 
ing between the philosophical and the superstitious part of 
that character, and adopting the former only, he possessed 
qualities not unworthy of the first professors of Christianity. 
Every virtue which it was his vocation to preach, it was his 
care to practise; nor was he in the class of those of the re- 
ligious, who, by secluding themselves from the world, fly 
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the merit they might have in reforming mankind. He refused 
to shelter himself from the temptations of the layman by the 
walls of a cloister, but sought for, and found that shelter in 
the centre of London, where he dwelt, in his own prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance.’ 

Certainly nothing of the ‘superstitious’ part of the priestly 
character is revealed in this book. Acclaimed, significantly, for the 
four Aristotelian virtues, Dorriforth (‘his income was by no means 
confined, but approaching to affluence; . . . yet he lived in all the 
careful plainness of economy’) is generous to the poor, incorrupt- 
ibly just, faithful to all the duties ofa gentleman: yet he never says 
Mass, or reveals any specifically Christian motivation for his 
conduct. When he inherits the earldom of Elmwood he easily 
procures a dispensation from his vows of celibacy (‘Certainly it is 
for the honour of the Catholics’, a minor character explains, ‘that 
this Earldom should continue in a Catholic family’) and shortly 
marries Miss Milner, his attractive, unstable, coquettish Protestant 
ward. Dorriforth is once heard to pray, after a quarrel with one of 
Miss Milner’s suitors, before his dispensation and elevation to the 
peerage: 

‘Thou all great, all wise and omnipotent Being, Thou 
whom I have most offended, it is to Thee alone that I have 
recourse in this hour of tribulation, and from Thee alone I 
solicit comfort. And the confidence in which I now address 
myself to Thee, encouraged by that long intercourse which 
religion has effected, repays me amply in this one moment, 
for the many years of my past life devoted with my 
best, though imperfect, efforts to thy service.’ 

(Extravagantly formalized—even comic: yet it carries the indelible 
impress of style; such cadenzas, with a hint of the melodramatic, 
are not the least attractive moments in her writing.) Again, 
challenged to a duel by Lord Frederick, Dorriforth replies: 

* “Sir, as a clergyman, more especially of the Church of 
Rome, I know not whether I am not exempt from answering 
a demand of this kind; but not having had the forbearance to 
avoid an offence, I will not claim an exemption that would 
only indemnify me from making reparation.” ’ 

In the event, Dorriforth receives Lord Frederick’s fire but refuses 
to return it. The priest has made his compromise with the 
gentleman. 
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Dorriforth’s companion throughout the book is the Jesuit 
Sandford. Mr Sandford is an enigmatic character. Mrs Inchbald 
was clearly influenced by the popular notion of a Jesuit, yet 
Sandford, for all his serpentine persuasive skill and his supple yet 
narrow spiritual ambitions, is not an unattractive character; his 
outlook gradually softened by age, he becomes at the end of the 
book a far more likeable person than his first appearance leads the 
reader to expect. The life-long enemy of the shallow and irrespon- 
sible Miss Milner, he was the faithful friend of her unfortunate 
daughter whom Lord Elmwood twenty years later still pursued 
with unaccountable ferocity. The moral of the book lies in the 
comparison between Miss Milner (Lady Elmwood) and the Lady 
Matilda, her daughter. Miss Milner, rich and indulged (until she 
met her guardian), was educated at a fashionable school: ‘her little 
heart employed in all the endless pursuits of personal accomplish- 
ments, had left her mind without one ornament except such as 
nature gave; and even they were not wholly preserved from the 
ravages made by its rival, Art’. Lady Matilda, on the other hand, 
had been bred in ‘the school of prudence and adversity’. Mrs 
Inchbald set great store by adversity (she knew it well); her book 
ends: ‘And Mr Milner, Matilda’s grandfather, had better have 
given his fortune to a distant branch of his family . . . so that he had 
given to his daughter a proper education’. 

The picture of Catholicism which emerges from A Simple Story 
is thus a very imperfect one: its virtues are the pagan virtues, its 
religious temper characterized by the deism of the high eighteenth 
century. It is an enclosed community, moneyed and aristocratic; 
yet it has nothing of what is now called the ‘ghetto mentality’; it 
was ready to meet the world on the terms of common humanity, 
and if it lacked apostolic zeal it also dispensed with hysteria. Mrs 
Inchbald had no interest in the parish pump, yet though she was 
very far from being a propagandist for her faith, her Catholicism 
enabled her to mix in some very curious society and adopt some 
radical views without losing her sense of proportion. She was an 
intimate of the circle round William Godwin, from whom she 
received an offer of marriage, yet she never adopted its principles 
of free love, though she was strongly influenced by its social 
radicalism. Her own achievement made her a feminist, but her 
main interest lay in satirizing the hypocrisy and social injustice of 
her age. This forms the main theme of Nature and Art, which tells 
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the story of two brothers, William and Henry, and their sons of 
the same names. Through the virtuous Henry’s exertions, the 
selfish and pompous William is rescued from their common 
poverty and becomes a dean. He refuses to help his brother who, 
after a brief and tragic marriage, leaves England with his son and 
eventually finds himself marooned on an island off Africa. After 
thirteen years he manages to have his son sent back to Dean 
William. This simple and gracious child, the product of a 
Rousseau-esque ‘nature’, is an admirable instrument for Mrs Inch- 
bald’s attack on the ‘art’ of Georgian civilization. The book is full 
of conversations between young Henry and his uncle, in which the 
boy’s naive questions expose the conventional attitude to war, 

poverty, social inequality, and women. These passages are highly 

artificial and contrived, but the author also relied on a contrast 
between the young Henry in early manhood and young William, 

the dean’s odious son, who, having seduced a young village girl, 

later, as a judge, sentences her to death for crimes which his own 

villainy led her to commit. This sub-plot is very well told, 

Hannah Primrose’s final letter of appeal to her judge being a 

remarkable instance of Mrs Inchbald’s stylistic versatility. The 

book has a nuancé happy ending, for after many years the two 

Henrys are united, the son being at last able to marry his Rebecca, 

and the three work for their living in a hut by the sea. Their lot, 

however, is happy when compared with that of the affluent 

William, now a prey to remorse, and they pass their time 

eulogizing the joys of poverty, free at last from ambition, respect- 

ability—and responsibility. 

The vigorous social criticism in this book was published at a 
time when Pitt was engaged in the violent repression of radicalism 
and ‘progressive’ opinion of every sort. This may perhaps account 
for the defeatist attitude of the closing chapters. No doubt Mrs 
Inchbald realized that to provide a solution for the wrongs she 
denounces would be a colossal task beyond her talents; and while 
reminding the rich of their duties, she may also have wished to 
warn the poor not to make their sufferings an excuse for revolt; 
and yet, though there may be readers who will suspect a subtle 
satire in that curiously servile conversation with which the book 
ends, there is a withdrawal here, a certain failure of nerve. 

But the reader will not go to Mrs Inchbald for a message. She 
must be read for her story, and especially for her style. None 
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could be bored by A Simple Story, and few (for all the jejuneness 
of characterization) by Nature and Art. Yet it is not in the plots 
that the gold is to be found, so much as in the triumphant passages 
which reading will reveal: Miss Milner’s confession of love for 
Dorriforth (Oh! Miss Woodley! I love him with all the passion 
of a mistress and with all the tenderness of a wife’); Lord Elm- 
wood’s discovery that Miss Milner loves him; the morning when 
he breakfasts before leaving her for ever; his meeting with 
Matilda on the stairs at Elmwood Castle; the sketch of Lady 
Clementina’s vanity in Nature and Art; the story of Hannah 
Primrose; and the court scene in which she is tried. These are 
among the treasures which await the reader who will go to Mrs 
Inchbald for what she can provide, though he will miss something 
if he does not read her in the context of her personality and career, 
of which there remains a little more to say. 

After her novels and plays were written, Mrs Inchbald devoted 
her final services to the stage which had given her life. She pro- 
duced thirty-five volumes of acting plays, each supplied with a 
critical introduction by herself. This labour ended, she retired. 
After an adventurous life of hardship and success, she spent her 
last years in religious houses near London and died in an obscure 
Kensington boarding-house in 1821. One is tempted to wonder 
if this was the piety it seems. Mrs Inchbald was a déracinée, from 
the day the coach left Norwich for London many years before. 
Perhaps, in the midst of all her triumphs, she never found her 
roots again, and all her achievements failed her: so that in her 

uest for reality she turned her back on them all and expressed her 
disillusion in retirement. Whether that is the true story of those 
hidden years, or whether she experienced a second conversion 
which fulfilled and not stultified her remarkable career, is a prob- 


lem I cannot attempt to solve. Possibly she was just tired. 
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PROPHECY AND Papacy. A Study of De Lamennais, the Church and 
the Revolution. By Alec R. Vidler. (S.P.C.K.; 25s.) 

The nineteenth century is coming into the limelight. First we have 
the numerous publications from France, including the most important, 
Aubert’s life of Pius IX, then in English Mr Hales’ Study of Pio Nono, 
and now this serious study of the ill-starred de Lamennais. It must be 
said at once, this is an important book for the English reading public. 
It is solidly documented, it is objective, it is readable, its subject has a 
poignant actuality which can escape no one. France seems fated to 
produce the Church’s prophets; some survive the test of condemnation, 
some do not. De Lamennais did not. Dr Vidler keeps up his objectivity 
almost to the end, but at the end he legitimately attempts to make a few 
comparisons with the present day and to allot the blame in the catas- 
trophe of Lamennais’ later life. These tail-end judgments required more 
room than he left himself, and they are in consequence most inadequate 
and not a little unfair to some modern Catholic writers. However, the 
general impression of the book is good. 

De Lamennais is undoubtedly one of the fundamental spirits of the 
nineteenth century in western Europe. He was a Celt, a visionary, a 
man whose emotions could carry him away, but a man whose intellect 
was a match for his emotions. Was his will a match for his imagination ? 
He saw things as they were and foresaw what was to come in some 
measure. 

His story is well-known; it is most apposite in certain respects for 
today. The France of his youth was a France recovering from the 
shattering experience, first of the Revolution then of the Empire. 
It was a France trying to restore what had passed for ever, the ancien 
régime. Indeed Europe was attempting the impossible under the guiding 
hands of Metternich. Yet underneath seethed the ideas let loose by the 
years of Revolution, the ideals of liberty, fraternity and equality. The 
Church, as represented by its bishops in France, was as die-hard as the 
most plus ultra of the returned nobility. This seemed disastrous to de 
Lamennais and his followers. They wished to marry Catholicism to 
the revolution, to the ‘people’. De Lamennais saw clearly into the 
future, he saw that the future was with the masses, that the world of 
1830 was an utterly different place from the world of 1780. The chief 
instrument of the party’s propaganda was the newspaper L’ Avenir. 
Its spirit and its policy were looked upon askance by the French 
Hierarchy. The only solution, so thought de Lamennais and his two 
chief lieutenants, Lacordaire and Montalembert, was to go to Rome and 
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ask from the Holy Father himself either an assurance of his support or 
his condemnation. They went, and Rome refused to commit itself, 
or if you will, refused to be brutal and condemn. 

The two lieutenants left, the leader lingered on in hope. But in the 
end even he withdrew. The three met at Munich, and it was at Munich 
during a great dinner in their honour that de Lamennais was handed 
the papal encyclical Mirari vos, which was the condemnation of all 
his cherished principles. He read it, showed it in secret to his friends. 
They left Germany and returned to Paris, and finally to Britanny. 

At first de Lamennais submitted. But Dr Vidler shows that he did 
not submit his judgment, he only submitted his outward behaviour. 
He was sure that the condemnation was not one motivated by dog- 
matic principle but by political expediency. Metternich was too 
powerful an ally of the Papacy to be irritated, and I’ Avenir was undoubt- 
edly irritating him. So de Lamennais and his friends were being 
sacrificed for peace. 

The campaign went on; and Rome, which up to then had not 
mentioned de Lamennais by name, even in the encyclical Mirari vos, 
now spoke out, for the prophet had turned his eyes towards the people 
and published—completely ignoring the warnings of Mirari vos— 
Les Paroles d’un Croyant, one of the most stirring pieces of rhythmic 
prose ever written in French. He drew further and further from the 
Church of his youth. He died unreconciled. That is the story of one of 
the greatest geniuses of his century. His work apparently died with 
him. 

Dr Vidler would say that the modern Liberal Catholics, i.e. those 
who preach toleration and democratic ideals, are his true heirs, and that 
what he preached in 1830 and was condemned for, is now preached and 
applauded in 1954. We must examine that. For this book is not one 
written without an eye to the present. It is a book with a thesis. The 
thesis is that the Catholic Church is unable to recognize the spirit of 
prophecy when she sees it. The proof is that today she holds or nearly 
holds what yesterday she burned. 

This is an important point, and we should examine it in the short 
space left to us. A prophet must show his credentials. The self-evidence 
of the truths he proposes is not enough, for a prophet is precisely a 
person who is going against the current of present belief. In the Old 
Testament, his credentials were miracles. In the New Dispensation, 
miracles too are of use. The saints are in a sense prophets; they show 
forth the truths of Christ in a new light. But a ‘miracle’ may be the 
work of the devil. The first credential of any prophet is his humility, 
that is to say his spirit of obedience to recognized authority. It matters 
not if the authority appreciates his messages or not. The authority 
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cannot recognize it until the prophet or the saint has shown sub- 
missiveness to the established authority of the Church. On that rock 
many a prophet, and—who knows—a real prophet, has foundered. 
De Lamennais may have been a true prophet, but his will, his spirit of 
humility was not strong enough to restrain his imagination. He broke 
away. 

yo there is a difference between the liberalism he preached and 
that proposed by many Catholics today, including the Pope himself 
(c.f. the allocution of 6th December, 1953). De Lamennais made this 
into a principle: that all opinions should be given equal currency, that 
this in itself was a good thing. Modern Catholics, led by Pius XII, 
repudiate that statement of the case. They abhor error, and as such 
refuse to give it the freedom of the city of God in this world. But they 
allow that in the world such as it is, and granted the absolute right of 
the individual soul to true liberty of conscience, the suppression of all 
error would deny that just liberty; and so they would tolerate error, 
even though many consciences de facto would choose wrongly. 

There were other prophets in the nineteenth century, and they had 
the necessary spiritual as well as the necessary intellectual and imagina- 
tive equipment: Newman, Lacordaire himself and Montalembert, 
Ketteler, St John Bosco most of all. Each age has its prophets and its 
prophétes manqués: a St Ignatius and a Luther, a St Francis of Assisi and 
a Joachim the Abbot. How are we to know which are the true prophets, 
which the false, unless we have some touchstone by which to judge? 
As Nestorius said of Eutyches on hearing he had been condemned in 
Rome: ‘He had received judgment. What other judgment was 
tequisite beyond that which the Bishop of Rome had made?’ 

CoLuMBA CaRyY-ELWES, 0.S.B. 


Tue CHURCH AND InFattisitity. A reply to the Abridged ‘Salmon’. 
By B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 


When the abridged edition of Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church was 
re-issued over a year ago it was hailed in several responsible reviews as 
a devastating demolition of the Roman position. Indeed, the Church 
Times went so far as to imply that it had never been answered because 
it was unanswerable. The Abbot of Downside had called attention 
in a letter to The Times Literary Supplement to a series of articles written 
in reply to the original edition of Salmon, over fifty years ago, by the 
Very Reverend J. Murphy, p.p., in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. The 
Church Times reviewer brushed this aside by saying that had they met 
Dr Salmon’s arguments adequately they would have been reprinted 
long ago. They have been reprinted this year in the same journal, and 
many will have now read them with satisfaction, for they are much 
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more than merely adequate. But an Irish Catholic review is scarcely 
read outside the Catholic community, and even among ourselves in 
England it has not a wide circulation, whereas Salmon’s abridgement, 
as soon as it was published, was to be seen in every considerable book- 
shop. 

Abbot Butler’s answer to it is very welcome for this reason, and all 
the more because it is so cogent, and at the same time dispassionate, 
objective and free from pie It is of course ad hoc in its approach, 
yet it has produced a most able and balanced exposition of the nature 
of the Church and its infallibility, as Catholics hold these truths, 
though his method is necessarily conditioned by Salmon’s fundamental 
misconceptions of them. Primarily an answer to Salmon must deal 
with the argument from history advanced against the papal claims, 
but it must go deeper than this and show that Salmon’s presuppositions 
arose from complete inability to see the Church as Catholics see it, or 
to understand the nature of its tradition and of the faith which receives 
and accepts it. 

There are errors and mis-statements in the historical parts of the book 
which Abbot Butler duly corrects with equal fairness and scholar- 
ship, but the main strength of his reply lies in the force with which 
he shows how, to antiquity, a Church which was a visible concrete 
society, with a visible government and a united faith, incapable of 
internal division, was a matter of course, and that with this conception 
was bound up the idea of infallibility. Development is shown to be 
integral to the conception of a body of living truth, committed to the 
guardianship of a visible concrete society, and true development 
presupposes infallibility. Good use is made of Harnack to demonstrate 
that a Liberal Protestant historian of great learning and integrity can 
see tendencies in the early history of the Church which point con- 
spicuously in the direction of the Catholic solution of the problem of 
Christian origins, though naturally Harnack’s basic interpretation of 
them is widely removed from ours. 

Newman receives scant justice or consideration from Salmon, who 
wholly misunderstood his view of development, but the balance is 
restored here and by considerable quotation the strength of Newman's 
position is made clear. Salmon wrote at a time when the published 
sources of the history of the Vatican Council were almost entirely 
hostile, though this does not altogether exculpate his many mis-state- 
ments and false deductions. Since the publication of Abbot Cuthbert 
Butler’s History of the Vatican Council, in which use is made of official 
sources published after Salmon’s book, and the story is written round 
Ullathorne’s contemporary letters from Rome, there is no excuse for 
reliance on Salmon’s version, and Abbot Butler makes this plain beyond 
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misunderstanding in his chapter devoted to the Council. In the 
chapter on the alleged argument in a circle, in a sense the piece de 
résistance of Salmon’s book, the reasoning is easily shown to be based 
on the fallacy of confusing infallibility with certitude. 

Altogether this is a book admirably suited to its purpose. The 
authors of the now famous Infallible Fallacies, who seem to have been 
not unacquainted with Salmon’s work, devoted exactly thirty lines of 
print to the subject of Papal infallibility ; the silliest of them was the one 
which concluded that the doctrine is nonsense. It is to be hoped that 
they and many others will read Abbot Butler’s book and that one of 
its principal effects will be greatly to diminish, if not entirely to 
abolish, Anglican dependence on Salmon, and the type of controversy 
it has encouraged. 

Henry St JOHN, 0.P 


SancTiFYING GRACE. By Aegidius Doolan, o.?., s.t.M. (Mercier Press, 

Cork; 7s. 6d.) 

ORDER AND Law. By Aegidius Doolan, 0.?., s.t.m. (Dominican 

Publications, Dublin; 12s. 6d.) 

These two books are in theme closely connected. Both are concerned 
with the springs of human enterprise and behaviour, grace being a new- 
ness of life coming from God, and law the standard of orderly life in 
community. The first is a useful introduction to a theological under- 
standing of the mystery of sanctifying grace in the light of St Thomas’s 
teaching. The earlier chapters dealing with the life of grace as expressed 
in Holy Scripture and in the Liturgy seem disappointingly slight. The 
following chapters have rather a different wave-length and are fuller 
and more concentrated. Possibly they presume too much in a reader 
who is unaccustomed to scholastic approaches and whose language is 
other than that of the English translation of the Summa. It cannot be 
too readily assumed that the names of Aristotle or Aquinas immediately 
strike a bell, or indeed mean very much as authorities to the uninitiated. 
And one would suppose that Latin and Greek quotations would be 
lost on them. This is the first volume of the ‘Spiritual Life’ Series 
published by the Mercier Press. 

The second book, a more comprehensive work, is an elementary 
theological treatise on law and justice, following more or less the 
ground-plan of the Summa Theologica. The matter is brought down to 
earth by being related to some popular problems. The fullest treatment 
seems to be given to the subject of property. It seems certain that in the 
view of St Thomas, before the Fall there would have been common 
ownership. (cf. I, 98, i, ad 3.) What nowadays is called social justice is 
not another name for general justice. It includes not only what individuals 
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do for the community, but also what the community does for the 
individual, and what members of the community do for each other. 
Birth-prevention is bad enough without calling it murder. The 
question of hunger-strike is touched on in passing, but not resolved. 
The bombing of military targets is mentioned more than once, but 
left rather in the air without reference to atomic warfare. As peace 
depends on world order we should have liked to see some development 
on international law. 

When Father Aegidius talks of Ireland being excluded from the 
United Nations he is speaking off the theological record to an Irish 
audience, and has not said the last word. No doubt, ideally, if all the 
nations had a perfect charity the United Nations would be spared the 
threat of war. Unfortunately things are not so simple, and history 
shows that even in Catholic lands, politics come before religion. 

Students of social science will find here an elementary introduction 
in synthetic form to Catholic social theory according to the principles 
of Aquinas. It is not quite correct to call this study a ‘social philosophy’ 
since it is a popularized theology of social order based on authority, 
with a good sprinkling of moralizing asides. 

The Irish Dominican Publications must be congratulated on 
producing a well-printed volume. Aatinliten Retains anin 


EXPERIENCE AND INTERPRETATION; the Gifford Lectures 1952, second 

series. By C. E. Raven. (Cambridge University Press; 21s.) 

Canon Raven has called his Gifford lectures an attempt to set out 
a modern Religio Medici, implying perhaps that it is still paradoxical 
for a man of science to profess any religion. His main contention is 
that both science and religion are interpretations of experiences which 
are in reality prior to them; the experiences themselves cannot be 
formulated except through the interpretations which allow us to 
understand them and communicate them to others. It was a presupposi- 
tion of the centuries during which Cartesian influence predominated, 
that once conceptual terms had been found for expressing experience, 
the experience itself could be safely forgotten; to our own less parochial 
awareness, no longer limited either in space or in time by the Greeks, 
experience seems more important than any of the ways in which we 
formulate it. The consequence is that we now have a chance of recon- 
ciling science and theology in a way that was impossible while each 
was looked on as an abstract system isolated in its own terminology. 
Canon Raven’s book is important for the very reason that his constant 
care is to get behind superficial oppositions to a level at which they 
merge in a single experience. His k is far from perfect; readers 
must hack their way through the jungle of its learning; it is seldom 
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prudent and not always coherent; but it is pioneer work of real value, 
an adult attempt to integrate our belief. 

It is now quite generally admitted that the common idea of nature 
as something able to be explained completely in terms of mechanism 
is due to what Whitehead called ‘the fallacy of misplaced concreteness’ ; 
the totality of what is given to experience being replaced by an 
abstraction from that totality. As a biologist, Canon Raven reaches 
this conclusion readily enough; he brings interesting evidence against 
those theories which try to exclude purpose from the evolution of 
nature by seeking explanation in terms of natural selection and random 
variation. He is led to look on the world as a community of organisms 
at various levels of development, the process of whose evolution is 
only to be accounted for by the educative action of God. This action 
is not simply external to the organism; God must also act within. 
Canon Raven complains that orthodoxy now refuses to think of the 
Holy Spirit as acting in nature; and if he is less than fair to the Church 
which still sings at each Pentecost ‘the Spirit of the Lord hath filled the 
whole earth’, it is difficult to deny that as individuals we now look on, 
say, St Francis’ attitude to nature as at least eccentric, despite the fact 
that it is essentially the attitude of the gospels. 

If nature is thus commonly thought of as a dead world, the super- 
natural realm of spirit will seem entirely separated from it, lying, to 
our imagination, somewhere above it. Yet, obviously enough, this 
is a travesty of the gospel picture; that implies no separation in the 
natural and supernatural activity of Incarnate God. Here, for Canon 
Raven, is language which is very close to experience, to be contrasted 
with the interpretation in terms of fourth and fifth century theological 
conceptions. For the language of function is closer to experience than 
the language of state; the gospels tell us what our Lord did rather than 
what he was. Modern science also prefers the language of function; 
that is why, according to Canon Raven, it provides a more satisfactory 
basis of intepretation in the modern world than does traditional 
theology. Here again he goes too far; even though we did not believe 
that the fourth-century formulations had been produced through the 
providential action of the Holy Spirit, we should still have to admit 
that they were the best means of safeguarding the truth for an age 
which did not think, like the Apostles did, in terms of function. And 
despite the influence of science, do we not still remain more in sym- 
pathy with Hellenistic ways of thought than with Syriac ones? Yet 
while we shall refuse to abandon our heritage, we may well admit 
that we find great difficulty in giving more than what Newman 
called ‘notional assent’ to traditional theological statements. We 
should remember that St Thomas’ restatement of the old truths with 
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the help of new learning brought life to theology in his time; and at 
the end of this fascinating book may find ourselves asking whether 
the scientific world-view can do for us what Aristotle did for the 
thirteenth century. Perhaps it can; perhaps (as others have suggested) 
we shall have to wait until we have assimilated more of the philosophic 
wisdom of the East. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0O.P. 


Tue Propet ARMED: Trotsky 1879-1921. By Isaac Deutscher. (Oxford; 
30s.) 

As epigraph to this first volume of his life of Trotsky Mr Deutscher 
quotes Machiavelli on the obstacles encountered by innovators: ‘All 
armed prophets have conquered, and the unarmed ones have been 
destroyed’. And certainly this first volume is the story of a conquering 
hero, from his taking command of the revolutionary Soviet in 1905 
to his organization, almost single-handed, of the Red Army during 
the civil war. His arms were his skill in oratory, he was a very great 
orator; his power as a writer, he was the greatest of the Marxist 
writers; and his undoubted flair for administration to which Lenin 
bore witness. The one arm that he lacked, and the arm that was to 
bring about his fall and his banishment, was his inability to judge 
persons and above all his miscalculation, due in large measure to 
personal hostility, of Stalin. Prophet he certainly was—witness the 
remarkable insight in the view expressed in 1904 of the direction in 
which the party would move: “The caucus substitutes itself for the 
party; then the Central Committee for the caucus; and finally a 
dictator substitutes himself for the Central Committee’. 

Mr Deutscher, using the private papers of Trotsky which are 
now preserved at the Houghton Library of Harvard University, does 
full justice to this fascinating story—though one could have dispensed 
with the longeurs of the journalistic squabbles of the emigrés in the 
fourteen years before the October Revolution—and restores Trotsky 
to his rightful position in Russian history from which Soviet ‘official 
history’ has completely eliminated him. He shows how the tragedy 
began when Trotsky threw in his lot with Lenin in 1917, despite an 
instinctive repugnance for his ideas (Trotsky had always supported the 
mystique of he Soviet against the Party) which had kept him in opposi- 
tion to the Bolsheviks from the split in the Party congress in 1903. It 
may be that this repugnance had its roots in the incompatibility of 
the Jew who had his links with the Western world and the closed 
Russian minds of Lenin and Stalin. But this does not emerge from Mr 
Deutscher’s work, massive though it is. For he is too concerned with 
the ‘dynamics of history’, with the Russian working class which he 
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describes as ‘one of history's wonders’, and with his own interpretation 
of pre-1917 Russian history. Nevertheless, the gigantic figure of 
Trotsky comes through, and his tragedy is the tragedy of Europe and 


indeed of the world. Joun Firzsimons 


THE OVERREACHER: A Study of Christopher Marlowe. By Harry Levin. 

(Faber and Faber; 21s.) 

Overreaching, as the attempt to ignore or overpass the confines of 
traditional moral and intellectual experience, is seen here as the central 
theme of Marlowe’s plays, and of his own life and character. Professor 
Levin explores the implications of the word he has revived in his 
title, through a detailed and sensitive exposition of Marlowe’s verse. 
He examines the way in which the hyperbole of the language creates 
the superb, monstrously self-assertive figures of the dramas. Woven 
into the close textual study are references to the literary and historical 
background of the period, and its moral and theological traditions in 
the light of which overreaching, as a form of pride, must be under- 
stood. 

The study moves rather too easily at times between literary criticism 
and biographical comment, so it is made to appear that the extrava- 
gances of Marlowe’s own life and opinions, and the excessive appetites 
of his dramatic figures, are part of the same spectacle. The character- 
istics of the plays are suggested by the anatomizing of Marlowe’s 
own character. Thus, Professor Levin neatly summarizes the main 
themes of the plays, but presents them as the appetites of Marlowe 
himself: 

‘The unholy trinity of Marlowe’s heresies, violating the taboos of 

medieval orthodoxy, was an affirmation of the strongest drives that 

animated the Renaissance and have shaped our modern outlook. 

In the stricter categories of theology, his Epicureanism might have 

been libido sentiendi, the appetite for sensation; his Machiavellianism 

might have been libido dominandi, the will to power; and his Atheism 
libido sciendi, the zeal for knowledge. Singly and in combination he 
dramatized these ideas. . . .” 

Marlowe himself becomes a figure from his own tragedies. 

That Marlowe himself may have proclaimed that he was an atheist 
and a libertine, and shocked some of his contemporaries by the 
intemperance of his behaviour and conversation, is of course of some 
interest; but I doubt if it is so essential for a full understanding of the 
plays as Professor Levin seems to suggest. Faustus’s deliberate rejection 
of grace, as conceived by Marlowe in its whole dramatic context, is a 
very different spectacle from that of Marlowe’s own wild life. The 
play presents sin and suffering in moral proportions which are not 
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perceptible in the mere disordered life; and whatever extravagant 
opinions Marlowe may have professed in his life, he shows in his 
drama a firm grasp of religious principle and moral purpose which 
contrasts with the aimless sensationalism of Webster no less than with 
the subtler understandings and distinctions of Shakespeare. 

Perhaps Professor Levin, when he leaves his analysis of the plays to 
characterize the man and the period, rather underestimates the extent 
to which Christian ethical and theological teaching must have permeated 
men’s conscience at that time, and commanded an inward assent 
deeper than any deliberate, external rejection of them. The mode of 
human experience was formed by the ‘taboos’ of medieval orthodoxy; 
and to break the ‘taboos’ was, in a manner, to destroy the self, as 
Professor Levin rightly observes in writing of psychomachia. The 
conflict is thus not so simple or unique as it appears when the protagon- 
ists ate popularly represented as ‘medieval’ and ‘Renaissance’ man. It is 
a pity that Professor Levin has not taken this opportunity to refine 
upon the popular conception of the opposition between the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, considered as undifferentiated ‘periods’, 
which has led to so much uncertainly based generalization in literary 
criticism. That he would be well qualified to do so is shown in his 
penetrating analysis of the plays themselves, which many will find 
more satisfying than his general impressions of Marlowe and his age. 

It is interesting to reflect on the moral sophistication and theological 
knowledge which Marlowe assumed in his audience, and to consider 
that, now, the nature and significance of the vices of excess which his 
dramas portray have to be explained to a well-educated public 
by a professor of literature. Meanwhile, in some highly-esteemed 
modern literature based upon theology, a libido sentiendi unknown to 
Marlowe is gratified. For Marlowe, whose drama is based upon his 
recognition of the objective fact of sin, could never have attempted to 
sensationalize the subjective condition of the sinner in the way with 
which we have become familiar in the modern ‘religious’ play and 
novel. The plain and resonant statements of situation found in Marlowe: 

‘So soone hee profites in Divinitie, 

The fruitfull ” of Scholerisme grac’t, 

That shortly 2 was grac’t with Doctor’s name, 

Excelling all, whose sweete delight disputes 

In heavenly matters of Theologie, 

Till swolne with cunning, of a selfe conceit, 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 

And melting heavens conspirde his overthrow . . .’ 
contrasts with the excited searching of other people’s consciences 
which characterizes so much recent literature. p © [yennarpT 
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Tue Hazarp oF Mopern Poetry. By Erich Heller. (Bowes and Bowes; 
6s. 

os the whole, people do what they enjoy doing. The enjoyment 
sometimes takes perverse forms—delight in grumbling, in being ill, 
in reforming other people’s lives, in contemplating disaster—and in 
such cases the enjoyers will deny that they draw any pleasure from 
these activities; but the pleasure is discernible none the less. 

In this essay, Professor Heller undertakes an analysis of the poet’s 
situation today, tracing, through the history of ideas since the Reforma- 
tion and Renaissance, through Pascal, Hélderlin, Goethe, Nietzsche, 
Rilke, the Symbolists, and Mr T. S. Eliot, the present hazard of poetry 
as he conceives it, dogged by ‘the persistent closeness of despair’, 
where ‘our faith and our physics are fascinated by the vast voids inside 
and outside everything that exists’, and ‘uncertainty alone is ineluctably 
real’, the last phrase recurring in the dialogue between Speaker and 
dissenting Listener with which the book closes. 

Nothingness or nihilism has, as Professor Heller emphasizes, had a 
good run. Yet in so far as artists or thinkers (which is perhaps the same 
thing) worship it as Mallarmé did, or shudder away from it in fascinated 
horror as Pascal did, or explore it like Nietzsche, or exhibit it like Mr 
Eliot, they are not victims of their time, as Professor Heller seems to 
suggest. They are enjoying themselves perversely. To hang by his 
heels over the abyss is not a useful pleasure for the poet; nor for the 
critic either. Among the intellectually aware, connivance at pleasure 
in nothingness (of which Valéry interestingly accuses Pascal) is the 
root of the problem, and it is this which Professor Heller’s essay does 
not touch, so busy is it in recording the dark emptiness of the modern 
scene. The result is that the work has considerable verbal brilliance and 
a striking insubstantiality (in this it resembles The Cocktail Party) which 
in its preoccupation with nothingness make it seem already slightly 
out-of-date. Other forms of enjoyment in poetry seem to be breaking 
out in various places; perhaps nothing is not so important after all. 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 


Le Livre pes ANGES. By Erik Petersen. Translated into French by 

Claire Champollion. (Desclée de Brouwer.) 

Angels sang at the birth of Christ; and they grieved with him in 
Gethsemane. They guarded his tomb when he rose from the dead and 
spoke his epilogue when he rose into heaven. Angels fell, say some 
theologians, because he chose to become a man and not one of them. 

But, of course, in becoming a man he becomes a creature; and once 
that is said, the Incarnation appears significant to those creatures who 
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are angels. In him, by him and through him all creatures, from the 
humblest mineral to the shining Seraphim, give glory to God. 

Glory is given to God by adoration and this is the first duty and the 
sole prerogative of intelligent creatures. Only one creature can adore 
God comprehensively and he is Christ; the human and angelic creations 
adore God adequately only in so far as they are engrafted by grace to 
the Son of God. 

Accordingly Erik Petersen, in his very fine book, sees the angels as 
being at one with the Saints in the adoration of the glorified Christ 
in heaven. Such adoration is the supreme achievement of the Church. 
It is the liturgy of the Mystical Body triumphant. The liturgy of the 
Mystical Body militant is, argues Petersen, a participation by the 
Church on earth in the liturgy of the angels in heaven; and, conversely, 
the angels participate in the worship of the Church on earth. They 
assist at Baptism, at Mass, in the Divine Office and in prayer. They are 
the official worshippers of God in the society of heaven, and their 
participation in the liturgy of the Church .. . ‘expriment ce fait 
que c’est un cult officiel qui est rendu 4 Dieu’. 

Angels are now one with men in Christ. For the glory of God, 
which Isaias saw as worshipped by angels through their great Trisagion, 
has departed from the temple of the Jews and now dwells in the temple 
of the Body of Jesus. And him whom we salute at Mass in time, the 
angels worship in heaven as the Lamb who is slain before the founda- 
tions of the world. 

ALAN KEENAN, O.F.M. 


Tue Annorator. By Alan Keen and Roger Lubbock. (Putnam; 21s.) 

During the past ten years a certain amount of conjecture has arisen 
regarding a copy of Hall’s Chronicle of 1550, in the possession of Mr 
Abn Keen, which contains 406 annotations in a contemporary hand; 
and it has been suggested that these were made by William Shake- 
speare when studying the reigns of Richard II, Henry IV, V and VI for 
his cycle of history plays. In 1949 there appeared a brief preliminary 
report by Moray McLaren, entitled By Me, and with the present 
volume the theory is carried a stage further. 

It is certain that the annotations are in an Elizabethan hand; it is 
almost certain that Shakespeare knew and used Hall as a source book. 
So much may be granted. The marginalia consist for the most part of the 
sort of headings a student would make on first ‘getting up’ a subject. 
Of Henry V, for instance, we find: ‘oth. of aprile 1405 henry the Vthe 
beganne to reign . . . all flatterers and olde companions banisshid X 
myle from the courte . . . sage counsellors chosen . . . he beganne to 
reforme bothe the clergie and the layte’, and so on. Only rarely does a 
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hint of the personality of the annotator break through, but when it 
does it is that of a stout patriot—‘note the kowardyce of the frenche 
men’, and of a Catholic who was stirred by Hall’s virulent Protestant 
bias to pen comments like ‘here he begynneth to rayle’, ‘always lying’, 
and—when Hall writes of ‘the Romishe bishop’—‘note that when ; 
speaketh of the Pope he sheweth himself of the englische schisme a 
favorer’. Most of these latter comments have been scored through, as 
if the writer feared to leave incriminating evidence of his partiality. 

Leaving aside the question of religious principles for the moment, 
the annotations certainly provide some interesting parallels with the 
texts of Shakespeare’s plays; for instance, from the handful of comments 

uoted above regarding Henry V the reader will immediately recall 
a sentence of banishment pronounced on Falstaff by the young king 
‘not to come near our person by ten mile’. Several dozens of similar 
instances could be quoted; but when all is said this proves no more than 
that when Shakespeare read Hall he noted the same kind of points as 
the annotator; it does not prove that Shakespeare was the annotator. 
More definite proof could only come from a comparison of hand- 
writing, and genuine examples of Shakespeare’s hand are so scarce, 
confined to signatures written late in life, that it is difficult to draw any 
conclusion either way on such slender evidence. There for the moment 
the matter rested. 

Mr Keen now attempts in the present volume to approach the 
investigation from the other direction, via the owners of the annotated 
volume. He emerges from a maze of genealogy, in which the reader 
will have some difficulty in following Fim, with a theory that may be 
summarized as follows. The first owner of the volume was apparently 
Sir Richard Newport, sheriff of Shropshire (who put his signature in 
the book); a much later eighteenth-century owner of the book was 
Robert Worsley, a Lancashire gentleman (who stuck a library press- 
mark on the end-paper). Mr Keen finds a point of intersection between 
these two important northern households in the family of Houghton 
of Lea Hall in Lancashire, with which each was distantly connected. 
And in the household of Alexander Houghton, who died in 1581, 
there was one William Shakeshafte, a player. 

Was Shakeshafte Shakespeare? Did his father—a Catholic recusant, 
as we know—send his son—as a singing boy perhaps—to a Lancastrian 
Catholic household for his adolescence rather than to the Stratford 
Grammar School? Did he imbibe in the atmosphere of a country 
family of the old religion that breadth of culture that has surprised so 
many commentators? Did he pass from Lea Hall, as Houghton’s will 
requested, to the service of Sir Thomas Hesketh, another Lancastrian 
papist and patriot, who, too, kept his troop of players: Did he pass 
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from there, in 1588, into Lord Strange’s company of players, and so to 
London, where he was spoken of by 1592? And, above all, did he during 
this apprenticeship in the country houses of the North first make notes 
for a projected series of historical plays in the margins of a copy of 
Hall’s Chronicle: 

The legend—on no very good authority—that Shakespeare ‘died a 
papist’ has long circulated. It is unlikely that he was ever a practising 
Catholic during his London career, but of infinitely more importance 
is the broadly Catholic attitude revealed in the plays, and the complete 
avoidance of the easy anti-papist gibes that could have come so easily 
(in King John for instance) and that mark the work of many another 
dramatist of his day. If Mr Keen’s theory is to be accepted, the young 
Shakespeare was brought up in the old religion, and his mind sprang in- 
stinctively to its defence. 

Before this attractive theory can be accepted there are at least three 
major hurdles to be negotiated. Firstly, why should Shakespeare 
change his name to Shakeshafte? It is true that his grandfather used both 
forms apparently indiscriminately, and that the spelling of surnames 
had not acquired its modern rigidity; it is possible that the scribe who 
wrote the will used the more common Lancastrian form in error, or 
that William himself was toying with the idea of adopting a variant 
stage-name; there are many possibilities, but no real explanation. 
Secondly, the theory of an upbringing among these northern house- 
holds must allow for a return to Stratford in 1582 to marry Anne 
Hathaway, and for her to bear him three children in Warwickshire; 
the suggestion of an extended holiday, between one patron and 
another, Houghton and Hesketh, is difficult to accept. And thirdly, 
the progress of this now famous copy of Hall’s Chronicle from Newport 
to Houghton and from Houghton to Worsley is a great deal less clear 
than the authors suggest; it is all very well to write vaguely of ‘a close 
connexion by marriage’ and that ‘the link between Newport and 
Houghton we know (see Appendix I)’; but if we turn to Appendix I, 
and study the five genealogical trees of which it is composed, we do not 
find anything of the kind. Even if we take Mr Keen at his word, one 
does not normally present a book from one’s library to the third 
cousin of the husband of one’s great-niece. This copy of Hall may indeed 
have passed from the library of one northern country house to another 
by a hundred different routes, but to write of it ‘travelling along the 
family tree’ is pure bunkum. 

The establishment of a new theory of this nature demands from its 
authors the most scrupulous scholarship and the most pellucid exposi- 
tion. On neither count can The Annotator be accepted as satisfactory; 
the authors start too many hares, and lose their way among too many 
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speculations, for the reader to keep up with them. Yet this book 
should not be dismissed without trying—though some clear thinking 
will be needed—to understand its argument. And even if, after all, we 
can only suspend judgment, we have at least been presented with a 
detective problem of baffling but fascinating complexity; moreover, 
in a field where the professional scholars can only shake their heads and 
pedantically murmur ‘we do not know’, it is refeshing to see the 
amateurs bravely plunging in with a new and exciting explanation of 
the mystery of Shakespeare’s hidden years. 
G. V. SPEAIGHT 


St GEORGE FOR Eruiopia. By Beatrice Playne. (Constable; 45s.) 


Very little of either the contents or significance of this book is 
conveyed by its title. It falls into two parts; 149 pages are from a travel 
diary kept in Ethiopia after the end of the last war, there is a short 
chapter on Ethiopian rock churches and a long and very stimulating 
one on Ethiopian paintings. 

The travel diary is vivid and very detailed. It conveys very perfectly 
both the character of rural life in modern Ethiopia and the character of 
the authoress. From it she appears as one of the most appealing examples 
of that uniquely English type, the Woman Traveller, completely 
unselfconscious, instantaneously able to get on easy terms with those 
she meets, quick-eyed and observant, with a zest for adventure and a 
very matter-of-fact disregard for physical risk. 

Since Miss Playne was travelling in search of wall-paintings and 
panels, her diary forms an ideal prelude to her short study of Ethiopian 
art. Her conclusions here are re-enforced by admirably chosen illustra- 
tions—six colour plates, eight photographs and sixteen drawings. 
Perhaps only those who have already studied the subject will realize 
the originality of Miss Playne’s approach, the extent of fresh ground 
that she has broken and the importance of her personal discoveries. 

For my part I hold that Miss Playne has over-estimated the extent 
of seventeenth-century Western influence on Ethiopian painting; 
this is primarily due to her reliance on the unproved hypothesis of 
Monneret de Villard that the dominant convention of the Mother and 
the Child is derived from the Madonna of St Luke in Santa Maria 
Maggiore. The detailed resemblances in the two types are too close 
to be due to coincidence, but they could also be explained by a common 
source in a twelfth-century Byzantine variant of the ‘Panaghia Hodi- 
gitria’. I believe that she underestimates the Byzantine influences that 
came seeping through the Ethiopian monastery in Jerusalem between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. I do not think she has sufficiently 
taken into account the north Syrian origins of Ethiopian monasticism 
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in her study of the sources of Ethiopian iconography. It was a mis- 
fortune that she had no time to study the Gondar area adequately or to 
visit the shrines on the islands of Lake Tana. Yet even if all this were 
admitted, Miss Playne has made a fresh and original and important 
contribution both to the history of painting and to the study of 
Christian iconography. It is to be hoped for the sake of both that she 
will be given the opportunity to complete her work in Ethiopia. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Tuomas Harpy: A critical biography. By Evelyn Hardy. (The 

Hogarth Press; 25s.) 

An odd thing, possibly the oddest thing about nineteenth-century 
creative literature in Western Europe, is that from 1814, when Sir 
Walter Scott followed The Lady of the Lake with Waverley, to 1908, 
when the third part of The Dynasts was published, only two of the 
great English novelists have been poets as well. 

The titan Goethe, looming in the background of the English mind, 
in 1809 followed Die Wahlverwandshaften, a novel which ploughed 
the furrows where the seeds of The Waves were sown, with the first 
part of Faust, and it is possible that this swing of the master from prose 
to verse may have influenced Scott in making a like change of medium. 
Victor Hugo, whose Feuilles d’Automne was published in the year of 
Goethe’s death, must have been aware of this dichotomy in the works 
of the two greatest writers of his day, and it is not fantastic to suppose 
an impulse to foster a like ambidextrous gift stimulating the egoism of 
the precocious French boy. That George Meredith, who was at school 
in Germany about the time of Goethe’s death, should have, earlier, begun 
to express himself in prose and verse is natural enough; but there is no 
such adventitious explanation of the two forms in which the genius of 
Thomas Hardy found its highly individual expression. 

Hardy and Meredith have been called the demi-gods of the nine- 
teenth-century novel: the twentieth century has been willing to give 
each of them an equal title as poet, naming them together because of 
this idiosyncrasy which separates them from Tennyson and Browning 
on one side and Dickens and Thackeray on the other in the gallery of 
literature. 

The mystery of this likeness between two such markedly unlike 
writers has not been touched on by Miss Evelyn Hardy in her mono- 
graph. Meredith’s name appears in her pages, sometimes as one among 
others at a London party and once as a rather condescending anony- 
mous critic of the younger man’s MS. novel. Later on, Miss Hardy, 
admitting that Hardy’s country people do not come to life, adds 
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in this he differs om Meredith who was far more successful with the gentry 
than he was with the humble people. 

The poet of Modern Love did not stimulate the author of Jude the 
Obscure to such fruitful recognition as was accorded to Swinburne, 
whose flaming rhetoric held torches in the darker chasms of Hardy’s 
arraigned universe. Some of the most interesting pages of Miss Hardy’s 
book trace this verbal harvest from The Triumph of Time and Atalanta 
in Calydon, presupposing her reader’s familiarity with all the texts. 

It is, indeed, page by page that Miss Hardy’s book needs to be read 
and put by for future reference. As a life of the author the narrative 
too often looks back on itself in a tangential pursuit of detail and of 
other stories. Now and then a thread vanishes. We are not, for 
instance, told whether Swinburne ever answered the letter Hardy 
wrote to him in 1887 when sending him a copy of The Woodlanders, 
nor is it made clear if and why Macmillan finally turned down more 
than one of Hardy’s early books. Other points baffle the reader’s 
curiosity. Did Mr Charles Morgan actually visit Max Gate: Why is 
there no record of that memorable tea-party at which the young Hugh 
Walpole met ‘the little nut-cracker faded man with his wistful smile’ 
These small irritations do not dim the increasing light cast on the Hardy 
texts by the careful and detailed accumulation of facts about his life, 
his antecedents and, above all, about the structure of the houses and the 
topography of the hamlets, towns and countryside wherein the novels 
and poems have grown. The book forms a detailed and descriptive 
guide to the end-papers, drawn for the Wessex edition of the 
complete works. It also contains a frank and analytic account of 
Hardy’s first marriage annotated by excerpts from his poems in which 
the raptures of loss and the torment of estrangement are recorded, 
and from such passages in the works as no reader has ever mistaken for 
pure fiction. 

Little by little as she compiles her cross-references from works to 
life the annotator comes to a belief that the poet Hardy was greater 
than the novelist, though, as she disconcertingly concludes, ‘John 
Donne was the greater poet’. 

A contrast—or comparison—between the works of Hardy and 
Meredith with the object of discovering whatever obscure like- 
ness between them raised each of them to pre-eminence in both 
prose and verse has not entered into Miss Hardy’s scheme. Some 
analytical critic might well find an investigation into the springs 
of genius so abundantly indicated in the varying works of these 
two writers a theme well worth a pursuit for which Miss Hardy’s 
monograph might seem a starting post. 

Naomi Roybe SMITH 
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THE PAINTINGS OF ZURBARAN. By Martin S. Soria. (Phaidon Press; 


£2 158.) 

The first thing to be said about any book from the Phaidon Press is 
ptaise for the completeness and excellence of the illustrations. As 
artist after artist is as it were canonized in the splendid series of Phaidon 
‘complete editions’, the material for judgment (as far as reproduction 
can supply it) becomes available, and second-hand generalizations can 
give place to a detailed and authoritative guide to the whole body of 
an artist’s work. This is especially important in the case of a painter 
such as Zurbaran, for few even are the professional art historians who 
can claim detailed acquaintance with the hundred and twenty or so 
collections drawn on here, ranging from the many private Spanish 
sources to galleries in Grenoble, Poznan, Leningrad, Buenos Aires and 
Philadelphia. 

Francisco de Zurbaran has until lately been little enough appreciated 
in this country. He has been acknowledged as a master of the Spanish 
Baroque and has been readily labelled as ‘the Spanish Caravaggio’, 
but his inadequate representation in British collections has hindered 
close knowledge. Dr Soria, in an authoritative introduction, discusses 
the sources of his art, and apart from the obvious influences of Italian 
baroque painters and those of his Spanish contemporaries, Velazquez, 
Ribera and Murillo, he lays interesting stress on the effect on Zurbaran’s 
inspiration of the painted and gilded wooden images which were a 
characteristic feature of the ecclesiastical art of Seville in the seventeenth 
century. Dr Soria detects five distinct stylistic periods in Zurbaran’s 
work, leading from early realism to the ‘mystic’ style (best reflected 
in the seven paintings of Carthusian saints at Cadiz) and the ‘solemn 
or classic’ period of the 1640's, with the Murillesque mood of his later 
years as a gentle, softened epilogue. 

Zurbaran’s principal themes are wholly religious, and his numerous 
paintings of the Passion of Christ reflect a strong and entirely unsenti- 
mental faith. Like Murillo, he chose the Immaculate Conception as a 
frequent subject, but except in his last years there is little of Murillo’s 
idealized sweetness. Zurbaran’s greatest achievement lies in the 
series of paintings of saints. Here he reveals a contemplative absorption 
that seems to go as far as an artist’s penetration may in giving a pictorial 
account of mystical prayer. For he does not paint martyrdoms or 
great events: his subjects are for the most part Carthusians (including 
martyrs indeed, as in the lovely painting of the English Blessed John 
Houghton, but formally represented as accepting martyrdom in his 
heart, with the rope loosely wound about his neck as symbol of his 
inner acceptance), Mercedarians and Dominicans (his Saint Louis 
Bertrand is a wonderful evocation of that superficially unattractive 
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saint, seen against a landscape that recalls his missionary apostolate). 
It is perhaps a coincidence that these religious orders have white as a 
principal colour (or lack of colour) in their dress, and this gives as it 
were repose and contemplative order to the paintings. Here one may 
without exaggeration discern the mystical genius of Spanish spirituality, 
intense yet disciplined; a fire that is always controlled. 

There can be nothing but praise for this scholarly edition of Zur- 
baran’s paintings. Dr Soria writes with unquestioned authority, but 
he avoids the mandarin infallibility which the expert can so easily 
assume. His critical appreciation is not so absorbed in questions of 
source and influence that it cannot allow the fullest value to the 
religious inspiration that glows so surely in Zurbaran’s work. The 
catalogue (no. 5, cf. plate 18) gives an ambiguous description of “The 
Apparition of the Virgin in Soriano’, for the point here is the miraculous 
apparition of the image of St Dominic, traditionally brought through 
her instrumentality to the Dominican priory of Soriano in 1530. And 
the judgment of the Church is unintentionally anticipated in the 
description of Reginald of Orleans as ‘Saint’ in cat. no. 4 plate 19. 

LE. 


HUGUENOT INFLUENCE IN SCOTLAND. By Arnold Fleming. (William 

Maclellan; 12s. 6d.) 

In this book Mr Fleming has provided a series of linked studies of the 
Huguenots with special reference to their influence on Scottish life. 
Calvin and the great movement which he founded is throughout 
treated with an enthusiastic sympathy which has its own attraction. 
The effect of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes is examined in 
some detail and there is an interesting chapter on the Bible and the 
printing press. There is a section on the Flemish refugees. The book 
opens with chapters on the Auld Alliance and on Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day. It is worth noting that the relations between Scottish Catholics 
and Presbyterians when living in France at the end of the sixteenth 
century were fairly close. This was in part due to the relaxation of 
hostility between the two religions which followed the accession of 
Henry IV. The names of Catholic and Presbyterian scholars are found 
side by side in the same album amicorum. There is scope for a detailed 
study of the Scottish ministers who served French congregations or 
taught at Saumur and Sedan. The prestige of Du Plessis Mornay stood 
very high in Scottish circles. Such subjects do not come within the 
scheme of the present volume. This book may best be considered as a 
series of tributes offered to the memory of the great Calvinist leaders. 
It is a deeply spontaneous work, marked by piety and sincerity. 


D.M. 
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A HANDBOOK TO THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST TERESA AND ST JOHN OF 

THE Cross. By E. Allison Peers. (Burns Oates; 21s.) 

This is a most useful compilation in which the talent for accurate 
tabulation and reference of the late Professor Peers is seen at its most 
competent. The book comprises a history of the Reform, which will 
be of interest to the English reader, followed by a biographical dic- 
tionary of the people who figure in that most important chapter in the 
history of the spirituality of the Latin Church. Then there is a smaller 
dictionary of places and a table of events arranged year by year. The 
book is well produced. 

E.S. 


THe Penrose ANNUAL, 1954. Edited by R. B. Fishenden. (Lund 

Humphries; 30s.) 

The forty-eighth appearance of The Penrose Annual is graced by a 
gilded jacket which proclaims a principal theme of this year’s volume, 
namely the typography of the official Coronation literature—The 
Form and Order of the Service as printed by the three privileged Presses 
as well as a selection of menus, admission cards, dress instructions and 

lans of the ceremonies. Sir Francis Meynell comments on the uni- 
formly high standard of this complicated sideline of the Coronation, 
and pages of replicas provide elegant proof. 

The remainder of this year’s Penrose is as usual a mine of information 
on typographical matters, and includes articles on such diverse 
subjects as Dutch Printing, French Typefounders, the School of 
Graphic Design at the Royal College of Art and the possibilities of 
Colour Photography as an art (the latter subject discussed by Eric 
Newton). In addition there are the usual commercial advertisements, 
which in their abundance and variety reflect the immense advance of 
technical processes and the steadily improving standards of designers. 
This latest Annual, like its predecessors, is an invaluable guide to 
printers and commercial artists and indeed to anyone who cares about 
the proper presentation of the printed word. It provides in the most 
delightful fashion a text-book of contemporary taste and it encourages 
one to re-consider the newspaper advertisement or the postage stamp 
with a new and enlightened interest. 

LE. 
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